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Important Announcement 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
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Offers a systematic and comprehensive course in the most approved 
methods of presenting music in public school classes. Circu- 
lars with detailed information sent to any address on request. 


a. is the first book of a series of Readers planned to meet 
the educational theory of concentration and correlation of 
studies. It is intended to be the first book placed in the child’s 
hands when he enters school, and presupposes no previous pre- 
paratory work. 

Nature, History, Literature, and Art are the sources from 
which the subject-matter for the series is drawn. Oral instruction 
on these subjects is given in all up-to-date schools, and in the 
Pathway Series of Readers the material is so arranged that the 
reading lessons, to a large extent, become the basis of such formal 
oral lessons on the several subjects. 

The First Reader now ready. Beautifully illustrated. 

Thirty-two pages in color. 


Write for sample pages. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


27-29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 116 Summer Street, BOSTON. 
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Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of it has Sole Distributors, by the 

all French and other foreign books on application. 83 Fran kk " in Stree t 
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NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC 


f ° ° In Three BOOKS Part One, 35 cents; Part. Two, 48 cents; Part Three, 85 cents 
O Arithmetics By the Author of GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC (a book for each year) 
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,, The Progressive Arithmetics are prepared to meet the requirement where a series in three books is preferred. | Sent for examination 
They are based largely on the Graded Lessons, but with such changes and new work as seemed desirable. I for 25 cents each. 


. Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 


“No sle ll th 1 
meet. THE PENCIL THAT’S IMITATED, BUT NOT EQUALED. 
y : +4442 T TAKES very little at this time to make the little ones happy. 
Lt irthey have plenty of DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS as well as firecrackers, they will be happy all day 


long. These pencils are most excellent for a'l purposes du ring 
' th: long Summer vacation, and are restful as well as useful. 


44444444444 


Send 16c. in stamps and mention this publication, and. among 
the samples sent you for educational woftk will be one of Dixon's 
UncLe Sam Pencits. This has not only the red and white alternating 
stripes, but the blue field and thirteen stars as well. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
~ Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


for 


Summer Classes {82 Study of English. 


Second Session, July 14-Aug. 20, 1903. 


Location: ‘n the building of Fort Edward Colle- 
giate | tae, Fort Edward, N. Y. (In 1902 at 
Delhi, N -) 


Director: Mrs. H. A. DavIpson, Author and Editor 
of “* The Study-Guide Series. 

Associate Director: Professor SOPHIE CHANTAL 
Hart, Head of the English Department, Welles- 
ley College. 

All instruction by specialists of experience; Library 
and. Laboratory methods. 

Send for announcement of Courses to Mrs. HH. A. 
DAVIDSON, No.1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 


N. A. 


AND 


Cottage City, Mass. 


For illustrated twenty-page booklet, 
giving full description of this famous 
summer resort, send 2-cent stamp to 


J. LEWIS WIGHTMAN, 
Cottage City, Mass. 


Your Vacation... 


Where will you spend it ?~ Why not join a select 
party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 


mantic LAND OF EVANGELINE, 
... NOVA SCOTIA?... 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s fa- 
mous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation 
land — full of trout, salmon, shad, pine woods, 
and ozone. The nights are invariably cool and 
the air bracing. The tired brain-worker bnilds 
up faster than in any land we have ever visited. 
There are all the fascinations of a foreign tour, 
including a taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shall conduct two parties this season—one in 
July and one in August — our tenth season. if 
you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 
us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 


Editor ‘‘ EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 


FRMONT’S 
THe PLACE 


for Real Rest and Delightful Recreation 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS’ 
OLD MOUNT MANSFIELD 
FAMOUS WINOOSKI VALLEY 
ISLANDS AND SHORES ¢ 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
BEAUTIFUL BURLINGTON 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY (via White River 
Junction), the popular line to all Vermont, Canada, 
and Adirondack Resorts. THREE FAST EXPRESS 
TRAINS DAILY from BOSTON, SPRINGFIELD, and 
NEW LONDON. 

Por iMustrated book on Vermont and Lake Champlain, “ Summer 
Homes" — 1230 p: — with mapa, lista of resorts, is, and farm 
and village boarding houses, and other information of iaterest to 
tourist and vacafiontet enclose 4c. in stamps to 
T HANLEY.N. BE. P. A,Cestast Veumonr Ratiwar, 30 
Wasuinoros Sraret, Boston 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year 
Endorsed by all loversof good literature in French. 

dited by P.G. pe LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 


gt-m 
Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JouRNAL oF Epucartion, 
Beacon 8t., Boston, 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


For Ordinary Slant; Nos. 404, 604 E. F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 


For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 


Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, ™*'* 


the highest award ever made, and 
no other pen-maker has it. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


“IT think your plan of publish- 
ing an Encyclopedia which shall 
show the existing condition and 
progress of the United States, in 
order that we may not be com- 
pelled to look for that information 
in fereign publications, a most 
excellent idea.” 

GEO. F. HOAR, 
U.S. Senator. 


“An ‘ Encyclopedia Americana’ 
seems to me to be avery pressing 
uecessity, and I know no one 
more competent to undertake 
such an important work than the 
editor of the ScientificAmerican.” 

WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
U. 8. Senator. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON. 


England has her BRITANNICA, 
France her LAROUSSE, and Ger- 
many her MYER and her BROCK. 
HAUS, butt. e United States has 
never produced a National Ency- 
clopedia. Realizing this fact, 
Frederick Converse Beach, Ed- 
itor of the Scientific American, 
assisted by more than seven 
hundred eminent writers and 
specialists, has, after years of 
labor, produced the Twentieth 
Century marvel of Encyclopedia 
making, namely, the 


Kocyclopedia Americana 


It is the one distinctively American 
Encyclopedia, in completeness of 
detail, style of diction, and terse- 
ness of expression. 

lt is an epitome of up-to-date 
knowledge, prepared by Americans 
for Americans. The product of 
American brains and American 
hands now leads the world. Sothe 
Encyclopedia Americana, the 
product of American scholarship, 
takes the lead for freshness, com- 
prehensiveness, and practical 
utility. In these r 


SIXTEEN SUPERB 
ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES 


there is condensed a vast store of 
knowledge about every conceivable 
subject. It is not only equal to the 
best of the other Encyclopedias, 
but newer, fuller in information, 
and thoroughly up to the present in 
style, type, and freshness of 
material. 


AN INDISPENSABLE WORK 
IN EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


New Text, New Type, New Maps, 
New Illustrations. Every contrib- 
utor anauthority inhisline. Ever 
article new, fresh, crisp, original, 
and written from the modern 
American standpoint. 


The Encyclopedia Americana 
is sold exclusively in connection 


with the Scientific American, 
through the 


Scientific American Club 


“The wholly inefficient treat- 
ment we receive in foreign publi- 
cations should ensure a very wide 
demand for a truly American 
work, especially at this time 
when the developments of prac- 
tical science are revolutionizing 
our arts and handicraits. Sucha 
work, emanating from the Oflice 
of the Scientific American, will 
have the confidence of the entire 
American people.” 

JNO. P. JONES, 
U. S. Senator. 


“The progress and develop- 
ment of the United States in all 
avenues of human activity de- 
mand a work which will bring 
into compact form information 
which is daily needed by the 
statesman, lawyer, editor, busi- 
ness man, and others.” ‘ 

CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, 

U.S. Senator. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN CLUB, 

GENTLEMEN : Please send me, tree of charge, sample pages of 
your Encyclopedia Americana, with full particulars of your special 
price to members of THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN Club. 


Town and State 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 
Room 307. 


from Chicago July 1 to 10. Return limit August 31. Via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Thro’ train service from Chicago to Denver. 
among the Rockies will be a good investment in health and 


strength and contentment. Moderate charges at hotels, 


Railway 


boarding houses and ranches. 


Complete information on request. 
W. W. HALL, N. E. P. A., 369 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


A vacation 


INSHIP 


Teachers’ Agency, 


*‘Joarnal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free, 


29-A Beacon 8t., BOSTON, 


oe YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


N. E. PUBLISHING OO, 


29-A Beacon &t., Boston, 


WABASH. 


42nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


_ BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6--10, 1903. 


Tickets will be sold by and via the Wabash Lin. 
at greatly reduced rates, the rates approximate), 
being one regular one-way fare, plus $2.00, for t)\ 
round trip. Tickets will be on sale on or alout 
July ist to 5th, and will be good, returning, t. \..\, 
Boston on or before July 12th; but upon depu-~ + o; 
tickets with Joint Agent and payment of 50 ¢) \, 
tickets will be extended to permit return as late is 
September Ist. 


Via Niagara Falls. 


The Wabash is the only line from Kansay (\(\ 
St. Louis, Omaha,and Des Moines to Niagara Fa) 
having its wn rails. It also has its own rails |e 
tween Chicago and Detroit and Niagara Falls. 

On tickets reading via the Wabash Line, passen 
gers will have the fn ye of stopping off at either 
Niagara Falls or Detroit, and may have choice | 
either boat or rail trip between Detroit and Butialy 

The Wabash has rapid and superior service fro 
Kansas City and Omaha, and Through Car Service 
from St. Louis, Chicago, and Detroit co Boston aii 


New York. 
C. 8. CRANE, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agent, — 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Telephone in Every Room. 
BROADWAY and 63d ST., N. Y. CITY. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


From Fall River 
Boats take ** 9th Ave. 
Elevated Train to 
59th St.,”’ from which 
Hotel Empire fs ony 
one minute’s walk. 


From Grand Central 
station take cars mark- 
Broadway to 
Fort Lee Ferry ’”’ and 
reach Hotel Empire in 
seven minutes. 


The Restaurant of the Hotel Empire is noted for 
the excellence of its cuisine, its efficient service 
and moderate prices. 


Within ten minutes 
of all the theaters and 
great department 
stores. 


A greater numberof | 
street car lines pass 
the Hotel Empire than 
any other hotel in the 
city. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. 


Send for booklet: W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on il! 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at 2" 
principal ticket office of the Compa”y: 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass, andTkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL «*" 
have their subscriptions advanced *'* 
monTHS by sending ONE NEW y¢*"’) 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Bosto”. 
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No. 2. 


Vol. 


Journal of Education. 
- A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


clubs of three or more $2.00 4 
renewal and one new subscription, $4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 % 
Cash must accompany uli orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . .. . $3.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 EK. 19th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 
2A Beacon Street. 


HYMN TO THE N. E. A, 


(Air: Mrs, Julia Ward Howe's “Battle Hymn.”) 
The hosts of education are mustering again; 
You hear the welcome footfalls of thrice ten thousand 
men; 
They come to praise the might, not of sword, but of the 
pen: 
Their cause “is marching on”! 
They seek the camps of learning, first builded in the 
East, 
Whose honored battleground to a continent’s increased; 
They take again their vows at their solemn annual feast: 
Their valor ‘‘marches on’! 
They celebrate the conquests of amity; not wrath’s; 
Not death nor desolation is strewn along their paths; 
But truth and civic worth bless the steps of Philomaths: 
Their conquest “marches on’’! 
They gain new inspiration, new wisdom learn,—and 
then 
With ardor strive for peace and the rights of fellowmen 
Till earth, redeemed and purer, be paradise again: 
Their triumph ‘‘marches on”! 
July, 1903. 


A. D. 


A FEW SIGHT-SHEEING KAMBLES 1N 
BOSTON. 


BY LAURA E, POULSSON. 


let us meet first at the corner of Park and 
Tremont streets. This corner where Park-strect 
church stands is Brimstone Corner, thus dubbed 
‘foretime from the fiery doctrine preached within 
the church’s walls. With the sun lying on it and the 
\ ind (uiet, it seems a peaceful enough place; but it 
is In reality a sporting ground of the elements... The 
joking wish of “Tom” Appleton, that a shorn lamb 
might be tethered there for the tempering of the 
Wind, is so old that I blush to mention it; but it may 
be “so old that it is new again,” and perhaps the 
younger Ones among you may not have heard it. 
Park-street church, 
The giant, standing by the elm-clad green 
Ilis white lance lifted o’er the silent scene,” 


occupies ground formerly covered by the old Town 
lranary, from which the adjoining “Old Granary 
Burying ground” takes its name. This burying 
“tound contains the remains of more distinguished 
[tsonages than any other in the city. The most 
)rominent monument is that of Benjamin Franklin’s 
parents, 

_A\nd now shall we walk on to the corner of 
lremont and School streets, a stone’s throw,—where 
‘ands King’s Chapel “with its frustrated spire, dark 
relic of an earlier century”? This is one of the 
‘ost cherished landmarks of old Boston,—an aris- 
‘cratic as well as hallowed shrine. A pioneer Epis- 
church, it later became the first Unitarian 
“irch of the eity. The original building was erected 
| 1688, and the present one, begun in 1749, was 
built outside of the first, without interruption of ser- 
‘cs except for a short time, Funds came in slowly 
lor the building; the spire was never completed, and 
‘nish the portico (forty years after the laying of 
he corner stone!) an oratorio was given, at which 
‘“orge Washington was present. ‘Ihe General was 
“rvssed in a black velvet suit, and gave five guineas.” 
During the siege of Boston this was the chosen place 
°' Worship for the British officers. The interior, 


with its square pews and quiet dignity, makes one 
fancy himself in an old-fashioned city church in 
England. 

The King’s Chapel burying ground is the oldest of 
Boston’s cemeteries, having been begun soon after 
the settlement of the town in 1630. The Old Gran- 
ary and Copp’s Hill, both opened in 1660, rank next 
in age; while that in the Common was not estab- 
lished until 1745. With the exception of Copp’s 
Tlill, these places are not kept open to the general 
public,—partly for the reason that the ground, 
honey-combed with tombs, could not bear’ much 
tramping over, partly for economy, and partly, per- 
haps, for the safer preservation of the ancient stones; 
—hbut admission for individuals or parties’ may be 
gained at suitable hours by applying at Room 76, 
City Hall. 

Back of King’s Chapel is the city hall, in front of 
which is ‘a very interesting bronze statue of Franklin, 


STATK HOUSE. 


who lived only a few paces beyond. The bas-relief 
on the front of the base represents Franklin as a 
youth in his brother’s printing office. At the left is 
his hand press, still in existence. “T'ype cases, forms, 
copy, and other objects to be seen in a printing office 
are shown. Franklin’s youthful figure is charming 
in its innocence and candor. His brother is en- 
gaged in locking up a form.” The \bas-relief at the 
back represents the experiment carried on with the 
kite and key by Franklin, the discovery of the elec- 
trical character of lightning. “This is also a delight- 
ful picture in bronze. The shed, with the two figures 
in the foreground, and the distance at the left with 
two horses in a pasture, the trees, fences, and the 
chain-lightning against the cloud overhead, are all 
executed with loving care, and form interesting de- 
tails to study.” The statue and these two reliefs are 
by Richard 8S. Greenough; the other two reliefs, 
representing negotiations for the Treaty of Paris, 
and the Declaration of Independence (after Trum- 
bull’s picture), are by Thomas Ball. 

Going down School street to Washington we come 
to the Old Corner bookstore, where the great writers 


of a generation and more ago used to gather, to leaf 
over the new books and enjoy sociable chats. Isn’t 
it a cozy little place outside and in? Stand and look 
back at it a moment as we wend our way, just a few 
steps, over to the old South Meeting House at the 
corner of Washington and Milk streets. 

Down in this crowded thoroughfare, this gray old 
pile is a picturesque haven of coolness in the sum- 
mer time when the vines are in full leaf. It is kept 
“for remembrance,” and contains a valuable collec- 
tion of historical objects which are on exhibition, the 
admission fee being twenty-five cents. We remember 
that the Old South was the place where the rebellion 
against the tea tax culminated; that from these doors 
the “Indians” rushed to the ships and threw the tea 
overboard; that here, in 1775, the British drilled 
their cavalry, preparing the place for such use by 
taking wp the floors and tearing out pulpit and pews. 

Underneath the church is the second-hand book- 
store which has been there for generations, and where 
almost anything in the way of old books and old 
prints may be happened upon. 

Turning beck on our way and proceeding past the 
various newspaper buildings, we come to the Old 
State House, only a couple of blocks distant. The 
relics of all sorts in the exhibition rooms are well 
worth seeing, and the building itself calls for close 
attention, 

On a building in the neighborhood back of the 
State House, we find a tablet commemorative of those 
who fell in the Boston Massacre, for here is where 
it oceurred. Striking then through Exchange or 
Devonshire street, only one block, we come to Dock 
square, whence we get a good view of Faneuil Hall, 
a few rods away. 

ixcept for Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, has probably a 
greater historical interest than any other building in 
the country. The original edifice, built like the 
present one as a market below, and with a large hall 
above, was destroyed by fire in 1761. The first great 
gathering held in the hall after its completion was in 
eulogy of Peter Faneuil, the owner, who had just 
died and whose grave is in the Old Granary burying 
ground. The present building had for its architect 
Charles Bulfinch, to whom Boston owes its domed 
State House on Beacon hill. Faneuil Iall’s gilded 
grasshopper vane was chosen in imitation of the vane 
on the pinnacle of the Royal Exchange in London. 
Seeking entrance to the hall by an inconspicuous 
doorway and wooden stair at the back, we find our- 
selyes in a place sacred to every American heart, a 
place whose rafters have rung with the daring elo- 
quence of Revolutionary and anti-slavery heroes, 
and whose walls have been lashed with the noblest 
surgings of public spirit. The hall is very impres- 
sive in its simplicity, with the great picture, over the 
platform, of Daniel Webster addressing the Senate in 
his reply to Hayne, and the portraits of eminent men 
of earlier days hung around the walls. The use of 
Faneuil Hail cannot be had for hire; but on request 
of a number of citizens, permission to hold meetings 
may be obtained from the proper authorities. 

Of all the “Old Landmarks” that now remain, as 
enumerated by Edwin M. Bacon,a student of Old Bos- 
ton and writer of interesting books on the subject, we 
have now seen all except Christ church farther down 


COPLEY SQUARE. 
TRINITY CHURCH—TH4 WESTMINSTER—ART MUSEUM~—PIERCE BUILDING—PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
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in the North end, and a dozen or so old private 
houses. The trip to this church, or the Old North 
church, as it is sometimes inexactly called, is better 
undertaken ‘by itself... Either from Faneuil Hall or 
from the subway at Seollay square, we would take a 
surface car down Hanover street to North Bennett 
street, then by walking a block on North Bennett 
to Salem street and rounding the corner to the right, 
would come upon the church. This is part of the 
Italian quarter of the North end, and the educational 
work that is done in this region, in the schools, is 
wonderful in its power to make not only the Italians 
hut all the mixture of foreigners swarming here into 
good American citizens. The public school does 
much, but it is admirably helped 
by private and corporate educa- 
tional philanthropy. 

Christ church, as far as the 
building itself is concerned, is the 
oldest church standing in the city. 
The corner stone was laid in 1723. 

lis old-fashioned pulpit and 
pews have suffered no material 
change; its present organ, though 
not the same one that was im- 
ported from London in 1756, is 
enclosed in the original antique 
case; the figures of the cherubim 
in front of the organ, and the 
chandeliers, are the much-prized 
possessions taken from a French 
vessel by the privateer “Queen of 
Hungary,” in 1746, and presented 
to the church by Captain 
Grushea; its Bible, prayer books, 
and silver communion = service, 
given to it by King George the 
Second in 1733, and hearing the 
royal arms, are still in use; and 
the chime of bells, brought from 
England in 1744, still sound their 
melodious tones. <A tablet on the 
front part of the church, placed 
there in 1878, bears this inscrip- 
tion:— 

“The signal lanterns of Paul 
Revere displayed in the steeple of 
this church, April 18, 1775, 
warned the country of the march 
of the British troops to Lexington 
and Concord.” 

Copp’s Hill cemetery is right at 
hand, and surely ought to be seen. 
In the summer it is kept open 
every day, and has long been the 
playground of the children of the 
vicinity. It is decorously used 
under the charge of a custodian, 
who has done much toward the 
children’s outdoor training. Near 
Copp’s Hill are the shrubby ter- 
races, planned and kept in order 
by the park commission; and also 
the Recreation pier provided by 
the city. 

And now, how shall we 
home? From this region, 
back and take the Hanover-street 
car to Scollay square; from 
Faneuil hall walk up to Scollay 
square; there the subway will 
provide a car taking you in what- 
ever direction you want to go. 

Tet us start again, on another day, from Park- 
street church, and make a less arduous tour, going 
around by the State House and through the Public 
Garden, and projecting a further ramble down Com- 
monwealth avenue for those who wish to take it. 

Ifere we are again. But before we start up the 
hill there is still some looking about to be done near 
the corner here. “What is that church across the 
way?’ That is St. Paul’s, an Episcopal church, of 
which Phillips Brooks said once: “This Grecian 
temple seemed, to the men who built it, to be a 
triumph of architectural beauty and of fitness for 
the church’s service.” 
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stony foreground the Common is 
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barren of beauty, but are not the diverging 
walks delightful as you look threugh them into the 
arched and greening distances? ‘Trees, grass, and 
the frog pond,—how simple it all is!) And yet, in 
the very beginning, the Boston heart gravitated 
toward this beautiful plot of ground, and the wisdom 
of the city forefathers made its possession by the 
public sure. The title has quadruple sanction. 
First, the land was held by royal grant from Eng- 
land. Second, it was bought from ithe Indians 
through the chief sachem, Chickatawbut, and with 
the advice of his council. Third, it was purchased 
from William Blackstone, the first_settler of Shaw- 
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mut,eachman paying Blackstone sixshillings at least, 
and some paying much more. Fourth, a ratification 
of the purchase from the Indians was obtained from 
Chickatawhut’s grandson. So it is no wonder that 
the people feel as if they had a strong hold upon the 
Common, and rebel at every attempt made to cut off 
the least of its surface. 

Instead of going through the Common now, how- 
ever, let us saunter up Park street. Seeing another 
bookstore in a church basement, like this very pleas- 
ant Park-street church, 
may give you the impression that most of Boston’s 
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bookstores are under churches; but you have now 
seen the only two that are, and they are both excel- 
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lent examples of the old and new. But go a few 
steps farther and you will find open to you Boston’s 
newest bookselling venture established by one of its 
oldest and most literary firms. For many years the 
firm, whose name is familiar to this generation as 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has occupied the upper 
stories of the Quincy mansion, having there the edi- 
torial rooms of the Atlantic Monthly, and the Bos. 
ton offices of its huge publishing plant in Cambridge, 
Last year Mr. Mifflin, now the senior partner of the 
firm, carried out a genial idea in opening a boo), 
parlor or library on the street floor. Visitors ar: 
cordially welcomed, and a more tasteful and eor- 
fortable place in which to look over and buy books. 
and to get chance glimpses 0/ 
some of Boston’s literary people, 
could hardly be found. 

Leaving this tempting tarrying 
spot, we pass on up the street. 
The houses are mostly the stately 
residences of .a generation ago 
turned into shops of a quiet sort. 
The Union club house was the 
Abbott Lawrence mansion. At 
the top of the street on the corner 
is a cluster of business houses 
transformed from what was origi- 
nally one ‘house of extravagant 
size, called “Amory’s _ folly.” 
When Lafayette visited Boston, 
the governor engaged the whole 
house, entertaining Lafayette 
there, and making it the scene of 
all the great festivities. 

Across the way on the opposite 
corner of Beacon street is the 
handsome Unitarian building, and 
around the corner from where we 
stand is the Congregational house. 
But the yellow State House has 
been glowing upon us all this time, 
and has warmed our desire to gaze 
upon it and then enter. 


The State House was built on a 
pasture which belonged to Govy- 
ernor Hancock, whose beautiful 
estate lay just below it on Beacon 
street. Charles Bulfinch was 
practically the architect, although 
others worked on the commission, 
also. When the corner stone was 
to be laid, it was drawn up the hil! 
in gala fashion by fifteen white 
horses,—the number of states in 
the Union at that time (1795). 
In the Dorie hall is Chantry’s 
statue of Washington. In_ the 
beautiful circular hall beyond are 
the searred and torn battle flags 
of Massachusetts, brought here 
after the Civil war. Beyond stil! 
is the grand staircase and tlic 
painting of Otis delivering his 
great speech against the Writs of 
Assistance. Free admission {0 
the cupola may be obtained, ex- 
cept during the few hours when 
the legislature is in session, by a)- 
plication to the watchman or 
doorkeeper. The view from thie 
cupola gives a clear idea of the position of the city. 
No better can be obtained anywhere. The statues 1! 
front of the State House represent Governor Andrew 
and Ilorace Mann. 

On the Common, facing the State House, is th” 
Robert Gould Shaw Memorial, an alto-relief |) 
Augustus St. Gaudens. 

efore we have gone many steps down Beaco! 
street on the side opposite the Common, we come '0 
a tablet set in the iron fence in front of a handsom 
brownstone mansion. This tablet tells that here w« 
the site of the old-Governor Hancock house. Th 
“lofty brownstene front,” which has sueceeded th 
Hancock house, was built by Gardiner Brewer, wl! 
could look out from his-elevated windows over the 
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Common as if it were his front yard. He presented 
she city with the Brewer fountain for the ornamenta- 
tion of this part of the Common. 

ilow would you like to go within the house and 
revi awhile and see the view for yourself? That is 
wasily done, for it is now in the hands of Ginn & Co., 
and ‘they have said very cordially that they would 
yelcome N, BK. A, visitors with pleasure. On the first 
oor, in the former library, is a table with books 
upon it, a desk or two where you may write a note, 
and bookcases with wood carvings designating the 
subjects of the books within,—musiec, art, architec- 
ture, science, and so forth. Desks are in all the 
rooms and even in the halls, and quiet as the place 
ic you feel that you are in a hive of industry. [On 
the (hird floor of this building are the offices of the 
Journal of Edueation and Winship ‘Teachers’ 
Ageney.] 

Not many paces down the hill we come to Joy 
-irect, and here we make our choice as to the way 
of vetting to the Public Garden. Shall we saunter 
across the Common for the sake of skirting the Froz 
pond and of traversing a part of “the long walk” 
made memorable by the “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table’? (The long walk extends from Joy street to 
the corner of Boylston and Tremont.) Or shall we 
continue down “the sunny street that holds the sified 
few” as far as Charles strect, where we find an en- 
trance to the Public Garden, and where the “made 
land,” the Back Bay district, begins? If we choose 
the latter way, we shall pass (on the lower corner of 
Walnut street) the first brick house built on Beacon 
street. It was ereeted by John Phillips, first mayor 
of Boston and father of Wendell Phillips. The wide, 
vray granite house a few doors farther down, with 
its two “swell fronts” and the luxuriant growth of 
ampelopsis, is now the home of the Somerset Clu} 
(formerly the Sears mansion). It is ‘built on what 
was the estate of the artist, J. Singleton Copley, who 
had a charming house and grounds, spacious stables, 
and a beautiful view over the Common. The broad 
double house just below the Somerset clubhouse was 
originally built by Harrison Gray Otis. 

Number fifty-five Beacon street was the home of 
‘he historian, William H. Prescott, during the last 
vears of his life. 

A few steps more, past houses whose windows show 
purplish, bluish panes of glass of early make, and we 
reach Charles street, running between the Common 
and the Public Garden. From this side we see in 
the former the level “trayning field,’—still us_d for 
occasional “trayning” and military display, but 
chiefly as a pwblie ball field,—and Flagstaff hill with 
iis Army and Navy monument. 

If we enter the Publie Garden at the Center gate, 
on Charles street, we soon stand upon the graceful 
bridge spanning the pretty lake where the swan boats 
and row boats are gliding about. Ahead of us, as we 
walk across the bridge, is the spirited equestrian 
statue of George Washington, one of the best works 
of Thomas Ball. 

Over toward Beacon street is the monument com- 
emorative of the discovery of anaesthetics. This 
Was presented to the city by Thomas Lee, who also 
save the Alexander Hamilton monument, designed 
by William Rimmer, on Commonwealth avenue, not 
far oil, The Ether monument has under the canopy 
the Good Samaritan aiding the sufferer. The bas- 
reliefs represent a surgical operation in a civic hos- 
pital, the same in a field hospital, and two allegorical 
scenes—the Angel of Mercy descending to relieve 
human suffering, and the Triumph of Science. The 
sculpture is by J. Q. A. Ward. Farther over is a 
bronze statue of Edward Everett, the orator, and 
lear Arlington street is the new Channing Monu- 
ent, 

Qn the side of the garden where the subway en- 
'rance is, stands the figure of Charles Sumner, an- 
other of Thomas Ball’s works. The best among the 
portrait statues of the city, not counting the Shaw 
emorial, are said to be the Franklin, Washington, 
the Admiral Farragut by Kitson, on the seashore, 
“vuth Boston, and the Garrison statue, opposite 
Hotel Vendome, on Commonwealth avenue. 

At the opening of the Fenway, on Commonwealth 
venue, is Anne Whitney’s statue of Leif Ericsson. 
'he suggestion of a bronze statue of Leif Ericsson 


originated with Ole Bull, the Norwegian violinist, 
for some years resident in Cambridge, Mass. 

From this part of the city we can take an electric 
car back to Copley square to enjoy a well-earned rest 
after what has been two walks combined, the Com- 
monwealth avenue walk being a long one in itself. 

Dominating the more romantic architecture about 
Copley square, the Public Library stands in classic 
majesty, “Built by the People and Dedicated to the 
Advancement of Learning.” 

The Museum of Fine Arts, which is before many 
years to be housed in an ampler manner near the 
new Symphony hall cn Ifuntington avenue, was 
founded in 1870. The present building is of Italian- 
Gothic architecture. 

Trinity church, proud monument of the architee- 
tural genius of Hl. H. Richardson, and the seene for 
so many years of Bishop Brooks’ great preaching, is 
one of the shrines which the traveler to Boston never 
fails to visit. ‘The interior is very impressive, and 
there are some beautiful windows, notably the one 
after ‘Titian, representing the Virgin ascending the 
steps of the Temple. Access to this church may 
often be obtained on week days through the door on 
Clarendon street. 

Other churches on Copley square are the Second 
church, descendant of the one in which Emerson 
preached; and the new Old South, whose open cam- 
panile rears itself aloft in graceful beauty. 

Of interesting things right in the vicinity of Cop- 
ley square, how many must here be left out! Not a 
word about the Rogers building of the Institute of 
Technology, or the Arlington-street church! Not a 
word about the chureh on the corner of Newbury 
and Berkeley (said to be the best example of Gothic 
architecture in the country) with its lovely window 
containing Dagnan-Bouveret’s Madonna! Not a 
word about—but there is no use lamenting! ‘Time 
and strength to see, as well as time and space te te'l, 
are to be reckoned with. The hope is that these in- 
complete comments may serve a useful purpose by 
suggesting to those who have a little extra time to 
spend in Boston, a few of the sights to be enjoyed. 

[Most of the descriptive passages quoted in this article 
are from Edwin M. Bacon’s Dictionary of Boston, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. A new edition of this 
work is now in preparation. Use has also been made of 
the New England Magazine, and of Samuel A. Drake’s 
“Old Landmarks and Historical Personages of Boston,” 
published by Little, Brown & Co.] 


THE FAMOUS NELSON SCHOOL, 


Some time ago the Journal of Education published, 
and republished by request, an address that IH. O. 
Nelson delivered at the St. Louis high school, and 
we have since followed the career of this broad- 
minded business man with great interest. 

Mr. Nelson owns the town of Leclaire, eighteen 
miles from St. Louis, and here he has an ideal free 
manual training school. In some respects the plan 
follows that of Tuskegee Institute. ‘Those who re- 
main until their school days are over, become part- 
ners in his immense establishment, and share in the 
profits of the concern in proportion to their earnings. 

Ile claims that for young men and women. to suc- 
ceed it is essential that they should be trained both 
in mind and body; that while going through school 
they should be made to learn some trade or do some 
work with their hands. 

Despite the fact that 200 families hiave lived in 
Leclaire for sixteen years, no town government has 
ever been organized, and the citizens do not take the 
trouble to vote at county elections. Mr. Nelson has 
provided tennis courts, baseball grounds, skating 
rinks, dancing halls, and leeture courses, which keep 
the workers amused during their hours of leisure; 
therefore they do not require entertainment else- 
where, and few of them ever go to St. Louis. Young 
men have grown up there and married the young 
women who were their playmates, and families have 
lived there year after year without apparent dis- 
content. 

When Mr. Nelson erected his four huge factories, 
he took especial care that each should be equipped 


with a dining-room, and plenty of bathrooms are 
provided, for cleanliness is one of the things desired. 

The entire town presents the appearance of a well- 
kept garden as approached by trolley. The town is 
surrounded by parks and wide driveways, and has 
none of the characteristics of a factory town. 

The employees who share in the profits of the 
business have been doing so for sixteen years. ‘The 
dividends paid to employees range from five to ten 
per cent. of the amount of their wages. 

Mr. Nelson’s plan for helping poor children to ob- 
tain an education and a start in the world is attract- 
ing considerable attention in other parts of the 
United States. Ile made the announcement that he 
would turn over four or five large buildings at Le- 
claire for schoolhouses, provide means for running 
the schools, and provide places for the students to 
work, 

Children who are unable to pay for their school- 
ing in other places are being taken in at Leclaire, 
where their work in the factories provides for their 
education, clothing, and some extra money besides. 
They are requircd to take a course in industrial train- 
ing at the same time they are studying books. 


SOMETHING ABOUT ORCHIDS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


Very foggy ideas prevail as to what constitutes an 
orchid, Is it merely an air-plant? Not. by any 
means necessarily. Is it an exotic? Again, not at all 
from necessity. Are all air-plants orchids? By no 
means. 

very one speaks of orchids in these days, the pub- 
lic is presumed to admire them, and the wealthy to 
purchase them. What are they, and how ean one in- 
fallibly determine them? 

Without presupposing some small degree of botan- 
ical knowledge, the writer is not sure that their 
salient characteristics can ‘be presented. He will, 
however, attempt to employ, in am effort to depict 
them, as little technical language as possible. 

To begin with, then, we must understand that all 
flowering, or better, seed-bearing plants, belong to 
one or other of three great natural classes. One con- 
tains only such as possess two-seed leaves or coty- 
ledons, like the bean or the morning-glory, or the 
maple; such also have ringed growth in a cross 
section of the stem, like all our familiar fuel woods. 
Their leaves also are, as a rule, distinguished by their 
netted-veins. he numbers five or four are most 
commonly observed to prevail among their flower- 
parts. 

Another class, not so large as the first, embraces 
plants like the Indian corn, lilies, grasses, and palms. 
These have but one cotyledon in the seed, generally 
some form of parallel-veined leaves, and a numerical 
flower plan of three. 

A third, and smaller class than either of the 
others, includes pines, cedars, spruces, and the like. 
Their seeds exhibit several or many seed leaves. 

Orchids belong to the second, or monocotyledonous 
affiliation, as one may at once perceive by sectioning 
the stem of an Arethusa or Calopogon, or by looking 
at the leaves of these or the ladies’ slipper. To be 
sure, the Arethusa has not much to boast of in a leaf 
way. but what it has is parallel-veined. In ladies’ 
slipper the ample leaves are distinctly plaited length- 
wise. In any of these plants the numerical plan of 
three is more or less clearly exhibited, though certain 
unions or reductions of parts tend to hide this fea- 
ture. The stamens are reduced to two or even one, 
and the ovary is but one-celled. Still, the ovules in 
this cavity start from three places on the walls, or 
are, as the botanist says, parietal. Often the ovary 
exhibits three external ridges or rils, thus showing 
its composition. 

Orchid flowers are always markedly irregular and 
marvellously imitative of butterflies, moths, bees, or 
even birds. The deception is carried further by ex- 
traordinary and often beautiful and varied colors. 
They are adorned by a lavish hand, and the materials 
are of the utmost delicacy of texture. 

A special feature, one of the points by which they 
can be known, taken in connection with other things, 
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is the one highly differentiated sepal, known as the 
labellum or lip. This, really an wpper sepal, by a 
twist of the ovary to which the perianth adheres, be- 
comes the lowest one—that is, in most cases. It may 
be modified in a myriad striking ways. Sometimes 
it is merely a gaily-adorned platform upon which an 
insect can alight; at other times it is a sort of trap 
in which he is imprisoned; or, finally, it may be hol- 
lowed into a bueket into which he can tumble or hide. 
Often it is twisted or modeled so as to form a perfect 
guide, infallibly directing the visitor’s proboscis to 
the honey-producing nectary. 

To sum up the orchidaceous features in a few 
words, we must have herbs of endogenous growth, 
with one seed-leaf; with irregular flowers, commonly 
perfect (that is with stamens and pistils in same 
flower; there are exceptions to this); with perianth 
or floral envelopes united with the ovary; with in- 
numerable minute seeds on three walls of a one-celled 
ovary; and finally, with one or two stamens joined 
to the upper part of the pistil, and containing pollen 
in WaXy masses. 

Such is the type, but in no realm of nature has 
there seemed to be a more riotous exhibition of fancy. 
The wildest dream of form herein finds expression, 
and all apparently for the accomplishment of a single 
design, namely, the cross-pollination of the plants. 

The changes they have undergone would appear 
to indieate vast historie age. Such modifications, 
proceeding pari-passu with those in the visiting 
creatures, require enormous cycles of time for their 
evolution. Owing to their extraordinary develop- 
ment, and their manifest adaptation to definite ends, 
through their remarkable union and differentiation of 
parts, they are to-day placed at the head of Mono- 
cotyledons. For similar reasons the Compositae lead 
the Dicotyls. 


HOW TO GET AND HOW TO USE A HI*s- 
TORICAL LIBRARY IN SCHOOL. 


BY BLANCHE LEAVITT, NEWVOKRT, R, I. 


[ Paper real at the History Conference at Providence, Satur- 
day, May 16. 


It has long been recognized that the science depart- 
ment of the high school must have apparatus, and 
expensive apparatus, too, in order to accomplish sat- 
isfaciory results, but there has been more tardy 
recognition of the fact that hardly less extensive 
equipment is needed for history if it is to mean all 
that it may as a culture study. For one of the indus- 
trial schools of Rhode Island, there is a bequest, the 
income of which is to be expended for tools, and the 
history teacher there has made requisition for his- 
torical works to be purchased from the “tool fund,” 
and has readily secured them. But for most history 
teachers there is no such royal road to the acquisi- 
tion of a libra y. The readiness with which the 
0 secure her equipment depends in 
large measure © f course, upon the school loyalty that 
exists In the ovyn. 

In a city »«ar Boston where a new high school was 
recently built, former classes organized committees, 
each one of which decorated a room of the new 
building. ‘The result is a rare collection of books and 
pictures, statues and reliefs. In 
our main sources ef supply for the historical outfit 
have been city funds and bequests. In addition to 
these there have been gifts and loans from in- 
dividuals. On leaving school some pupils have left 
with us books that had proved useful to them during 
their course, and almost always we have on the refer- 
ence table books that are lent to the school by mem- 
One Newport clergyman, a man 
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bers of the classes. 
who for years had hived next door to the school, and 
who still loved this neighbors even though they were 
noisy, gave us such part of his library and pictures 
as would serve our purpose. The largest gift we have 
had is one of ten thousand dollars, the interest of 
which is to be expended for the classical and his- 
torical departments. We receive a few books from 
the publishers, for when we introduce a new text- 
hook we do not hesitate to ask them to present to the 
school any reference books they publish that may 


eerve us in the use of their text, Our library has 


now reached such numbers that we have a card cata- 
log. 

But the ingenuity of the teachers has been more 
severely taxed in procuring the rest of the historical 
outfit than in securing books. We have wanted 
photographs, but we have never asked the city to 
purchase one. Of course such pictures as have been 
picked up abroad by the teachers have been freely 
used in the classrcom, But in these days of inexpen- 
sive reproduction of art works we have felt that, 
though we cannot afford photographs, we need not 
be without illustrative material. And it was at this 
point that we were able to secure the helpful co- 
operation of the members of the classes. _We sug- 
gested, when the house-cleaning season came on, 
that they should look over their magazines, and in- 
stead of throwing them away, should cut out all arti- 
cles or pictures that had any bearing wpon the work. 
And now we were embarrassed by our riches. Pic- 
tures poured in on every hand. The work of culling, 
classifying, and mounting, though not an easy task, 
was most interesting. Large sheets of manilla board 
were purchased, and the pictures, large and small, 
have been mounted, arranged according to periods, 
and named, And they have proved so useful and of 
such interest to the classes that one is sure that this 
is work that pays. This collection now numbers 
nearly a thousand pictures. The magazine articles 
have been indexed, and placed in portfolios. The 
superintendent has co-operated in our work and has 
purchased all the Perry and Cosmos pictures and 
blue prints that we have asked for. Tor our purpose 
the blue prints issued by the Earl Thompson com- 
pany of Syracuse have proved the most satisfactory. 
Some of the pupils have bought Perry pictures for 
themselves, and duplicated them for the school. 
When the Perry and Cosmos pictures had been col- 
lected in large numbers, we found the easiest method 
of arranging them was in serap-books, or in large 
brown envelopes with the index of the pictures con- 
tained therein written on the back of the envelope. 
Sereens covered with green burlap of soft tone are 
in many of the classrooms, and we can thus arrange 
art exhibits of a hundred or more pictures. It is 
curious to note the indifference of many of the boys 
as they pass the art sereens, so that we have found it 
necessary to follow all exhibits with quiz or test in 
order to secure from all the class quite definite re- 
sults from this part of the work. It may be added, 
however, that for most of the girls this art work has 
proved one of the most fascinating features of his- 
torical study. Miss Thompson of Thayer Academy 
arranges traveling collections of pictures so that in 
the house of each member of the class are always to 
he found photographs lent by the school; but Thayer 
Academy has a remarkably full historical equipment, 
and does not at all fairly represent what the ordinary 
school is able to accomplish. 

Our school collection furnished no chart of Lon- 
don, so a large folding map was taken from a guide- 
book, mounted and hung upon the wall of the his- 
tory room, and is being traced on drawing paper by 
the pupils for their historical collections. They are 
working on the ground plan of Westminster Abbey 
in the same way from a drawing found in Baedecker 
and enlarged for their use. The only pretentious 
part of our art collection is the casts and framed 
pictures given to the school by the Society -for 
School Decoration and by a few puwblic-spirited in- 
dividuals) The history teachers of the high school 
gave at one time a Madonna exhibit of several hun- 
dred photographs for the benefit of this school deco- 
ration fund. 

Of course the history department needed maps as 
much as the science department needed microscopes, 
so the city purchased four wall maps of England, one 
for each room where classes in history or English are 
held. MacCoun’s charts for ancient and modern his- 
tory are most useful. For their own use the pupils 
are given the Ivanhoe books of outline maps or, 
hetter, the maps, on separate sheets, of the Talisman 
series. Both of these are published by Atkinson and 
Metzger of Chieago, who have recently opened a 
Boston office. It is a real pleasure to watch the in- 
terest that the pupils take in filling in these maps. 
With the use of colored crayons they make a series 
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VENEZUELA AND ITS TROUBLES. 


BY PETER MAC QUEEN. 


It is an old corner of the Spanish Main, with a 
land like El Dorado. Its government is not fit for 
Dante’s Seventh Circle of The Inferno. A climate 
like the gardens of Saadi, and the population stary- 
ing. An army and navy equal to that of Don 
Quixote, defying the armies and navies of the world. 
In 1845 Venezuela was declared free and independ- 
ent; in 1846 revolution began and lasted until 1870, 
when Guezman Blanco was made president. In ten 
years he had formed a fine government and prosper- 
ous country. Since his death revolution has been the 
rule. 

From my hotel in Caracas I could see the ragged, 
starved boys ealled soldiers, bearing the yellow goy- 
ernment flag of Castro, symbol of a pest house rather 
than of a civilized government. The people of South 
America must eventually tire of revolution and cor- 
rupt government. Already the men on the streets in 
Barcelona, La Guayra, Caracas, Valencia, and the 
rich cities of Venezuela, are grumbling over the in- 
ternal and interminable revolutions. Under the 
aegis of the Monroe Doctrine the Venezuelans take 
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every kind of advantage, both of America and 
Kurope. ‘They know we will never allow a European 
country to take an aggressive attitude, or proceed to 
colonize in the western hemisphere; they also are 
adepts at the diplomatic art of playing off one gov- 
ernment against anotiher. 

The Turk alone is equal to the Venezuelan states- 
man in the fine art of international deceit. 

At La Guayra I noted the warships of France, 
Italy, Germany, and America. The people of tlic 
city were living in perpetual apprehension. The 
trade of the place was stricken down as by paralysis. 
Where formerly 10,000 bags of coffee went on the 
European steamer, they were sending only 900 on 
the steamer on which I sailed. There has been con- 
stant war for three years and intermittent hostilities 
for twenty years. Only the old inhabitants can re- 
member a time of peace. Yet ten years ago tlic 
country held thirty million head of cattle, and in 
coffee and other rich products, the land which the 
Spanish buccaneers christened “Little Venice” was 
leader in the trade of South America. 

La Guayra is finely located at the foot of a great 
mountain nearly 9,000 feet in height. It is the por! 
of entry to the capital, Caracas, a city located hig 
on the mountains three thousand feet above the sca. 
Outside of La Guayra there is an aristocratic subur) 
called Macuto. As an instance of the way in which 
the Venezuelans carry on their war, it may be noted 
that last summer the army of Castro, the president. 
and that of Matos, the Revolutionary leader, foug!' 
in the streets of Macuto, and paid no attention to 
the safety of women and children. Houses were fire: 
into and non-combatants wounded. 

The station master showed me his lamp riddle! 
with bullets; the residents next day moved away, an | 
the place was practically deserted in less than a week 

Castro also bombarded the defenceless coast cities, 
because insurgents had been seen in their neighbor 
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pool. ‘The president has lost caste with the best 
art of the nation, and is no longer received in the 
hest homes. 

Matos is on much better terms with the aristocratic 
dasses. He belongs to the famous Ybarra family, 
.jons of Which are represented in Boston. The peo- 
sje of Caraeas would have hailed him with delight as 
sib tor if he had entered the city last summer. 
jut not without its comic side is all this war. While 
[ was in Caracas, the train between that city and La 
navra was held up by the insurgents. The leader 
af the rebels was excessively polite as he asked the 
enylich conduetor for the twenty thousand dollars 
)f bullion which the ear contained. When the money 


yas passed over, the insurgent leader gave the con- 


HOTEL KLINDT, CARACAS, MOBBED BY VENEZUELANS. 


ductor a present of fruit and some vegetables, and 
told him to hurry up and not miss his mail boat. 

Caracas, the capital, is set in a lovely valley of the 
Cordilleras. It is a quaint, rambling old Spanish 
town, with narrow streets, and sidewalks wide enough 
for one man to walk upon. 

In the great square of Caracas stands a striking 
equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar, the liberator of 
Venezuela. Bolivar was born at Caracas in 1783, and 
was the best ruler Venezuela has known. The money 
of the Republie is named after him, The Bolivar. 
The exchange is very good; almost on a par. This is 
vastly better than in Colombia, where you can buy 
iwo dollars and forty cents in silver for an American 
lollar. The national debt is not great, a matter of 
forty-eight million dollars. What wears the country 
is this waiting war. Coffee merchants who were 
crowing large erops, at a profit of forty per cent., are 
ow growing small crops, with only a profit of nine 
percent. Every kind of industry that might thrive 
is crushed by wanton waste and wicked misrule. 

' -rom the Calvario hill one gains a view of city, 
valley, and cloud-wreathed hill that is seldom 
eyualled. The far-off winding streets, the theatres 
iid business houses, the homes of men, and then the 
lresh, green country, the colors softer than a dove’s 
Wing on land and sky, make this a most enchanting 
Country. ‘The valley is named Eneantado, the en- 
chanted, We needed heavy blankets in the month of 
\ugust. The temperature is quite cold at night. 


vy day, the air of Andalusia stirs over the land. 
‘cldom have I seen a city more beautifully situated 
than this one ina cup of the Andes. It seemed like 
Morence on an Ttalian summer day, seen from 
Mesole. The Calvario Hill is itself a public garden, 


‘Nl las a zoologie collection. There we saw the deer 
th ‘ined in the vast Ianos or flats of the Orinoco; 
condor, proud bird of the Andes, the aigrette, the 
Mlican, the rare birds of the Amazonian wastes. 
‘is night be made one of the most attractive spots 
"South Ameriea. No doubt with a good govern- 
\', Caraeas could be made a health resort. It has 
water system, but the sewerage is the natural 
lly of the mountain side. 

\ walk through the markets of Caracas was in- 
"lve. Tere, where most abundant. fruit and 
‘’2clahles grow in four crops to the year, hundreds 
‘'stirvine, J halted in front of. a bird vender’s 
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store and watched him move his birds from eage to 
cage. ‘Then I remembered, as the little feathery cap- 
tives fluttered from perch to perch, the story of the 
released prisoner who bought, in a market, a whole 
cage of captive birds and let them fly saying, “I was 
a captive once myself.” Some rude pottery next at- 
tracted me. It is made by the native Indians. There 
were machetes, and horse-hair bridles, and native 
slippers, and hats of strange and curious plated work. 
The plice was busy, and the hum of voices was like 
from a hive of bees. I almost fancied myself in the 
Ifalles Centrales in Paris. Sweet it was to walk here 
in the gloaming, pleasant to hear the sound of the 
guitar, quaint to join the humming crowd in the 
Plaza Bolivar, and listen to the music of the martial 
band. 

Yet even as we strolled about in apparent safety 
we heard the roll of guns, I saw that men blanched, 
and women held their babes closer to them; and there 
were tremulous looks in the faces of the young wo- 
men as they bade adieu to their sweethearts that 
night, brave lads who might be called to war at any 
time, and who inight never meet their lovers in the 
cool enchanted eventide again. The red tide of 
battle was indeed upon us; and only a few miles from 
the scene of melody and love a hundred ghastly 
corpses were lying beneath the red sky of the twi- 
light. 

What the war is about no ene seems to know. It 
is evidently nothing more than the “ins” against the 
“outs.” Undoub!edly the end is not yet. If Europe 
would call for America to intervene and te establish 
i protectorate, the destiny of Venezuela would in- 
deed be bright. The Venezuelans should, however, 
he consulted. Many of them have now lost all hope 
of a good government from any of their leaders. If 
there were a strong government established, such as 
we carried on in Cuba, and jealousies could be 
avoided among the nations, this fine corner of' the 
world would blossom like the rose. 

The Germans have put ten million dollars into the 
railroad from Caracas to Valencia; the Venezuelan 
administration guaranteed seven per cent. wpon the 
investment; but to-day the German stockholders re- 
ceive only the half of one per cent. The English in- 
vestors have been fleeced in the same way. The 
French and Italians have lost money in the country, 
but not so heavily as the Germans. American capi- 
tal has been very carefully invested, but yet, with 
every precaution, our people are likely to lose. The 
taxation and chaos which are the concomitants of 
such a government are ruinous to legitimate business. 
The ship on which I sailed from La Guayra to Porto 
tico, “The Caracas,” pays eight dollars every time 
she enters La Guayra for the use of the water supply 
of that city. But the water is so impure that the 
ship takes water at Curacoa. The Venezuela govern- 
ment, however, has passed a Jaw that the tax must 
bé collected whether ships get the water or not. 

Venezuela produces the finest of hard wood, gold, 
copper, cacao, hides, coffee, tea, tobacco, and a kind 
of manilla hemp, almost as fine as that which we get 
from the Philippines. Copper ore, dye-woods, tonka 
beans, and rubber, are only a few of the many riches 
of that favored land. The countries doing most 
trade with Venezuela, are Germany, England, France, 
and the United States. The population of two and 
a half millions is not one-tenth the number which 
the country is capable of sustaining. 

Along the Orinoco river there are many rich 
plantations and some well-paying mines. In fact, 
with a strong and settled government this is the best 
country in South America for the United States to 
trade with. It is near cur trade and manufacturing. 
It has, in the uplands, a climate well suited to the 
northern races. he Germans have a colony near 
Valencia, and that hardy Teuton race find the air 
bracing, and the climate delightful. 

I do not think that the present conditions can long 
continue, The barbarism of these little wars is in- 
credible. No such convenience as an ambulance 
corps is ever thought of by either side to a combat. 
The day I passed over the Caracas line ten poor fel- 
lows lay ‘near the railroad wounded. Neither friend 
nor foe paid any attention to them, but after twelve 
hours-of this agony, some tender-hearted Germans 
took pity on them, and carried them into their awn 


houses. Boys fourteen years of age are often kid- 
napped off the streets to reeruit the army of either 


side. These soldiers are equally loyal to the govern-. 


ment or the revolution. The government troops 
carry the national flag, and a yellow flag which 
means war. The revolutionists carry the national 
flag likewise, and a red flag which signifies their side 
of the war. As for the citizens, they take neither 
side, although perhaps the best part of them would 
favor Matos and the revolution. General Matos pays 
more respect to the war code of civilization than his 
opponent Castro. In Caraeas, the families of form- 
erly well-to-do people were starving. They could not 
dig, to beg they were ashamed. They had much of 
the old honor and honesty of the original Spanish 
grandee. The worst feature of the whole trouble is 
that no party promises peace. As soon as Colombia 
has settled its own revolution, it promises to fight 
Venezuela. Because of the aid the latter is supposed 
to have given the Colombian insurgents, Nicaragua 
is going to have a whack at Colombia, and so the 
comie opera goes on, About a year ago, when the 
Colombians were fighting the Venezuelans on the 
border land, both sides ecommitited frightful atroci- 
ties. The region through which the battles raged 
was inhabited by a brave and warlike race of In- 
dians, and it is said that the Indians finally rose and 
annihilated both armies. 

Porto Cabello has a convenient harbor, and so 
have Barcelona, Maracaybo, and La CGuayra. The 
opening of the Panama canal is going to bring these 
ports all near to Asia and the western part of 
America, The destiny of half the world already lies 
in the hands of the United States. 

(Germany and England have found it necessary to 


send their fleets to blockade Venezuela and collect ° 


$300,000 which was due them in December. At first 
these powers had the sympathy of the civilized world. 
But their high-handed acts, especially the wanton 
destruction of the Venezuelan navy and the unealled- 
for hombardment of Porto Cabello, changed sym- 
pathy into suspicion. One thing is sure: American 
people and government will support the Monroe doc- 
trine at any cost. The new Venezuelan situation 
brings face to face the two great dynamic statesmen 
of the world,—the German Kaiser and the American 
President, Theodore Roosevelt. 


COME TO BOOKS, SUPERINTENDENT 
GREENWOOD. 

Dear Mr. Winship: In reply to Superintendent Green- 
wood, I will consider my statement in detail: — 

First, “In Worcester we send children to the high 
school below the age of fifteen years.’’ Superintendent 
Greenwood evidently did not observe that the record of 
ages upon which he based his criticism was written 
January first, 1902. These pupils were admitted to the 
high schoo] four months earlier and were graduated 
from the grammar schools six months earlier. If Super- 
intendent Greenwood will take the trouble to perform 
the necessary subtractions he will find that the average 
age is considerably below fifteen years. 

Second, “tt is reported that in Kansas City thirty-five 
per cent. go to the high school below fifteen. In our 
high schools all go* below fifteen after finishing a nine 
years’ course.” In this statement I attempted to em- 
phasize the fact that with a nine years’ course the 
average age of admission to the Worcester high schools 
is still below fifteen. On the face of the statement the 
word “all” is a typographical error. In using “thirty- 
five per cent.” I evidently did not quote Superintendent 
Greenwood correctly. 

Third, “A larger percentage go to the high school in 
Worcester than in Kansas City.” I had in mind the en- 
tire population of the two cities, and not the school 
population. The former, “entire population,” is the basis 
used in the state report of the Massachusetts state board 
of education. 

The rest of Superintendent Greenwood’s statement ap- 
pears to be an attempt to prove the inaccuracy of the 
records of the Worcester school department. These 
records are kept by the secretary of the board in the 
form prescribed many years ago, and I think they are 
in accordance with the requirements of the State Board 
of Education. 

To burden the Journal or the public with any further 


*That is, enter. 2 
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Educational Intelligence 


“Five School Reforms for the Twentieth Century” 
is Mr. Winship’s latest lecture for teachers. 

If some editorials and news items appear a little 
behind time, charge it up to the N. E. A. 

The Baltimore & Ohio railroad spared no expense 
on literary or artistic skill in the making of their 
N. E. A. folder. 


said that the first woman to address an 
of teachers was Susan Bb. 


It is 
Ameriean convention 
Anthony, in 18535. 


One per cent. of the entire population of the 
United States is in some secondary school, or a total 
of 719,241 in 1900. 

The general book business has been a third better 
in the spring of 1903 than in 1902. In this America 
is an exception among the nations. 


The Grand Trunk railroad issued as beautiful and 
desirable a railroad folder as artist, literary skill, and 
printer’s art could bring together. 


The University of Minnesota has joined the 
learned institutions that will require good spelling 
and English to enter, and also for graduation. 


The Boston & Maine N. E. A. folder is the most 
beautiful New England railroad folder ever pub- 
lished. Every teacher should secure one at the 
earliest minute, lest the supply be exhausted. 


For the first time, practically, the Old South 
Meeting House will be open free to the members of 
the N. EK. A.—the badge-wearers. This is a conces- 
sion that only Bostonians can fully appreciate. 

$2,000,000 are to be burned up on the Glorious 
Fourth in making noise despite Chicago’s plan to 
have the children refrain from fireworks and tor- 
pedoes and go out in the parks and hear lectures. 


The state directors have gotten out more elaborate 
circulars of information for extensive distribution re- 
garding the Boston meeting. They have done a 
grand service to the cause. High praise is due them. 


The 150th anniversary of Columbia College (Octo- 
ber 31) will be celebrated from October 25 to No- 
vember 1. It will be the greatest college function 
enjoyed since Harvard was 250 years old, and it will 
be much more spectacular. 


The Michigan Central railroad issued the most-in- 
demand N, E. A. folder on record. It is in old style 


type, illustrations, and paper, and is written in a lit- 


erary style to correspond. Every library in the 
United States appears to be after one, and the 
teacher who misses one makes a great mistake. 


THE WORLD MOVES. 


There is some criticism of the present program 
of the N. E. A., but it is heaven high above the early 
conditions. ‘The first constitution of the National 
Teachers’ Association, now known as the National 
idueational Association, Article 1_—Membership— 
reads as follows:— 

“Any gentleman who is regularly occupied in 
teaching a public or private elementary school, col- 
lege, or university, or who is regularly employed as 
a private tutor, as an editor of an educational jour- 
nal, or as superintendent of schools, shall be eligible 
to membership. Ladies engaged in teaching may, 
upon recommendation of the board of directors, be- 
come honorary members, and shall possess the right 
to present, in the form of written essays (to be read 
by the secretary or any other member whom they 
may select), their views upon the subject assigned 
for discussion.” 

Not until 1871 was this changed so as to admit 
women to membership, even. 


A BOSTON DEPARTURE. 


The appointment of Michael E. Fitagerald as mas- 
ter of the Gibson school, Boston, to succeed the late 
W. EK. Endicott, is one of the few promotions ever 
made in this city in distinet recognition of profes- 
sional zeal. Mr. Fitzgerald was not the logical can- 
didate, as there were at least three men who are able 
schoolmasters, manly and vigorous, whose length of 
service made the choice of some one of them seem 
inevitable, and the passing of all of them seem im- 
possible, and yet they were passed because Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has thrown himself heart and soul into the 
educational centre movement, proving himself to be, 
not a better schoolmaster, but a man of energy, 
broad sympathies, and untiring devotion to the chil- 
dren in season and out of season. It is a serious 
matter to pass able, experienced, and worthy men, 
but it is a healthy sign to see such characteristics as 
those displayed by Fitzgerald recognized. 


APOLOGY. 


Now that the work of getting ready is virtually 
over, and we are awaiting the arrival of Boston’s 
guests for July 6-10, there is occasion for an apology, 
not an excuse, but merely an apology. 

First. The Journal of Education has been so 
completely given up to the meeting of the N. E. A. 
that many articles that had been slated for use were 
left out. 

Secondly. The demands upon the time, thought, 
and energy of the editor have been such that most 
private correspondence has been neglected. The 
N. E. A. has not been in Boston for a generation, and 
may not come for another, but one’s correspondents 
are likely to be with him right along. 

Third. Several lecture appointments have been 
cancelled because of the demands of the forthcoming 
meeting upon time and strength. Deeply as this has 
been regretted, there was some one else to be found 
for speaking, and other opportunities may come for 
speaking, but when every one else.was working to his 
limit, it was impracticable for a man to leave his 
post. 


LAST INFORMATION ON N. E. A. 


The Quincy Mansion school, a charming young 
Jadies’ seminary, will have a lawn party on Friday 
afternoon, July 10, to which every one is invited. 


Take train at South Terminal station, leave the train 
at Wollaston—a part of Quincy—and walk a short 
distance to the Mansion, and see also the residence. 
of the Adamses. 

The Lowell Training School, Miss Gertrude }:\J- 
mund, principal, at Hotel Somerset, Wednesd,, 
evening, July 8, from 8-11, using the reception.roo);. 
the terrace, and the lawn. ‘his will be one of {},,. 
most attractive receptions in the city. It is given {,, 
the Child Study department, the officers of  {). 
N. E. A., and other guests. 


STATE DAYS. 


The New England states are to keep open how 
at the Rogers building, each having an afterno 
and evening, with light refreshments, Massacl)\\- 
setts day will be Friday, and the committee will ¢))- 
sist of Louis H. Nash of Holyoke, J. H. Carfrey of 
Northampton, A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater, A. k. 
Whitcomb of Lowell, Ray Greene Huling of Cay)- 
bridge, George H. Conley of Brookline, Robert (. 
Metealf of Winchester, and Walter S. Parker o/ 
Reading. These receptions will be in the large |- 
brary, in which six desks will be set apart for thi 
week to the six New England states. 

Rogers building will be beautifully decorated |) 
Caproni, who will have a profusion of palms, in 
which will be placed his beautiful pieces of art work. 

The Public Garden is to be in gala day attire, 
under the enthusiastic guidance of Mr. Doogue, w)i0 
has various designs worked out for the N. FE. A. 

The press committee’s headquarters will be at tlic 
Convention clubhouse, Copley hall. 

The Heptorean Club of Somerville will keep open 
house at the Brunswick on Monday, the sixth. ‘This 
is one of the leading women’s clubs in New England, 
The committee consists of Mrs. Beulah Hanscom 
(president), Mrs. Emma 8. Hayes (secretary), Mrs. 
Anna D. West, Mrs. Julia R. Aldrich, and Mrs. A. I. 
Winship. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation will have a pub- 
lie meeting—everybody weleome—at Chickering 
hall, just beyond the Mechanics hall, Tuesday even- 
ing, July 7. Miss Margaret A. Haley will preside, 
and there will be addresses by Ella Flagg Young, 
William McAndrew of New York, and others. 

The Catholic Union, Washington street, corner of 
Worcester square, will keep open house for the week, 
with two evening receptions, one to Bishop Jolin 
Lancaster Spaulding, and one to Margaret A. Ilaley 
and Catherine Goggin of Chicago. 


WOMEN ON THE PROGRAM. 

Never has there been anything like the discussion 
of the Boston program from the standpoint of 
woman. Several attempts have been made to 
explain, but each has simply touched off a fresh bate) 
of fireworks. Ida Heusted Harper started the 
demonstration, and on June 28, in the Chicago Trib- 
une, she probably closed the pre-convention discus 
sicn. We reprint it that the readers of the Journal 
of Education may have on file the best expressio! 
of the critics on the subject. 

* Not one woman is on the program for the general 
sessions which are to be held every evening 1 
Mechanics’ hall, The thirty-four women referred to 
are to be heard only at the department sessiors held 
mornings in the various churches. Five of these 
speak in the kindergarten department, fifteen simp!y 
take part in discussions and symposiums and ave 
limited to from five to seven minutes; two merely 
respond to greetings addressed to those working 
among the Indians; three discourse on music i 4 
morning’s program of nine speakers. In only two of 
the department meetings is a woman down for the 
first address —one on gymnastics, one on manual 
training in the elementary schools. Not one woma! 
is to speak on the higher, and only one on secondary 
education; not one on normal, trade, or business 
schools; not one on science; not one on special 
education. 

“Tn fact the more one examines this program the 
more insulting it appears to the great body of trained 
women teachers for which the United States '§ 
noted. While three-fourths of the teachers © 
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yvomen, their place at this national convention will 
be principally to furnish the audiences that are ex- 
pected to hang entranced on the wisdom which falls 
from the lips of the great and glorious male educa- 
tor. These conventions are the occasion when he 
yeaches his most dizzy altitude and swells and struts 
his brief hour in a blaze of red fire. Three hundred 
of him are to supply the fireworks at this Boston 
convocation, while thirty-four women will furnish the 
pin wheels to sputter on the fence posts for the de- 
light of the small boys. 

“But this is not all, The men are not satisfied 
with a monopoly of the speechmaking, they are the 
whole thing. Here is the indictment as set forth by 
the Woman’s Journal of Boston : — 

«On the executive committee there are no women ; 
on the executive committee of the local organization 
for the Boston convention there are no women; on 
the advisory committee of thirty-eight for the Boston 
convention there are only two women—President, 
Hazard of Wellesley and Dean Irwin of Radecliffe— 
aud neither of these ladies appears on the program, 


On the list of chairmen of special committees for the 


Boston convention we find no women till we reach 
the committee on hospitality, which is composed 
wholly of women. The list of state directors and 
managers consists of fifty three men and four women. 
On the program for the general sessions there are 
twenty-three men and no women. On the program 
for the national coancil there are nine men and one 
woman ’ 

“This is not a new departure. Long before 1853, 
when Susan B. Anthony for the first time in all his- 
tory gave ‘a teachers’ convention the sensation of 
hearing a woman’s voice, men had been practically 
the entire show on these occasions, It is directly in 
line with their custom of securing all of the best 
positions in the publie schools, much higher pay than 
women for the same work, and almost an absolute 
monopoly of the college faculties. In the present 
instance they have so overdone the matter that at- 
tention has been specially called to it. 

“There are enough woman teachers, if they pos- 
sessed sufficient independence and would stand to- 
gether, to break up this male trust, or at least to 
make it difficult for it to do business. Possibly this 
tory army of masculine teachers may find its Bunker 
Hill right under the shadow of the monument,” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘T'wo recent cases of the lynching of negroes by the 
horrible method of burning at the stake,—one in Il- 
linois, and the other in Delaware,—are reminders 
that this particular form of savagery is not alto- 
gether a matter of latitude, as was formerly assumed. 
In the Delaware case, the crime was of the familiar 
sort, the perpetration of which arouses the deepest 
and most passionate resentment; but in the Illinois 
case there was not even this excuse. A school 
teacher who had been refused a renewal of his cer- 
lificate iby the superintendent of instruction shot 
that official, not even fatally, and was taken from 
jail and lynched. If he had been a white man, he 
would have escaped with a sentence for attempt to 
kill, or for an assault with a dangerous weapon. 
That he was burned at the stake instead is, in its 
way, as horrible an instance of race hatred as the 
lnassacre of Jews at Kisheney. 

* * 

The speculation in cotton continues. During the 
past week the record of prices for more than twenty 
years has been broken, and there have been wild 
scenes on the cotton exchanges. IJlow far the cotton 
producers will profit by the high prices is a problem; 
but the speculators on the bull side seem likely to 
inake a handsome thing by their corner in the 
supply. As the price has been forced up far beyond 
the point where it is possible to turn the raw mate- 
rial into the cheaper grades of goods at a profit, the 
natural results are being witnessed of mills reducing 
their working hours or shutting down altogether. 

* * * 

The elections in Germany resulted, as was antici- 
pated, in heavy gains for the Socialists. In the last 
Reichstag, the Social Democrats numbered fifty- 


eight. At the recent eleetions, the Socialists elected 
fifty-four members outright, and secured pluralities, 
or a second place in 122 other districts, which gives 
them a chance to elect on the re-ballots. Ags was the 
case five years ago, about one-half the seats were left 
to be filled at the re-ballots. At that time, the other 
parties generally combined against the Socialists at 
the second balloting, which kept down their strength 
in the Reichstag; but this time there is no movement 
for such concert of action, and the Socialists are 
likely to win enough seats at the second ballots to 
carry their strength materially above that which they 
had in ‘the last Reichstag. Their gains were largely 
made at the expense of the Radicals. 
* * 


The European governments have adopted different 
policies with reference to the recognition of Peter I. 
of Servia. Russia and Austria have officially recog- 
nized the new Servian government, but have, at the 
same time, urged upon the king the duty of punish- 
ing the regicides. As any attempt on his part to act 
on this counsel would probably be followed by his in- 
stant deposition, the regicides probably feel reason- 
ably secure. Great Britain has broken off diplo- 
matic relations, withdrawing her minister from Bel- 
grade, and leaving British interests to be watched by 
her consul. Before the arrival of King Peter at Bel- 
grade, the ministers of France, Holland, and Turkey 
followed the example of the British minister in leav- 
ing the capital. As for the Servians themselves, 
they seem perplexed by these expressions of foreign 
disapproval. The new Servian ministry, through 
the minister of foreign affairs, has made a statement 
in which, without defending the assassinations, it 
urges the necessity of some government, in order to 
avoid anarchy, and claims to ‘have ‘been actuated by 
patriotic motives in filling the breach. 

* * * 

The Irish land bill was thrown into a position of 
some peril by a sharp difference between Mr. Wynd- 
ham and Mr. Redmond over the clauses which fix the 
minimum purchase price. On the one hand, the Na- 
tionalists threatened to withdraw their support from 
the government, if they could not have their way. 
On the other hand, it was intimated that the govern- 
ment might abandon the bill altogether, if the Irish 
members were obstinate. The point which the Irish 
members sought to secure was such a degree of flexi- 
bility in the provisions regarding land purchase that 
tenants could make better terms with landlords by 
availing themselves of fluctuations of market value. 
The landlords have ‘been induced to make conces- 
sions which, it is believed, will smooth ‘the way to the 
passage of the bill. 

* * 

A novel case has arisen at Richmond, which in- 
volves the relations between state and national 
rights. The cruiser Galveston has been built at 
shipyards in that city, the affairs of which are now 
in the hands of receivers. Just as preparations were 
being made for launching the vessel and taking her 
to Norfoik for completion, the Richmond Chancery 
Court, on application of creditors of the ship- 
builders, granted an injunction to restrain the offi- 
cers of the Federal navy, who had been detailed to 
superintend the launching, from taking possession 
of the ship. ‘The navy department, sustained by the 
attorney-general, takes the ground that no court has 
a right to interfere with work upon a war vessel, and 
that the Federal government would be justified, if 
necessary, in using force to protect its agents against 
such interference. 

* 

Fate seems to be against the early settlement of 
the long controversy between the United States and 
England, or, more properly, Canada, over the 
Alaskan boundary. The latest obstacle to adjust- 
ment is the mortal illness of Justice Armour of the 
Canadian supreme court, who is one of the commis- 
sioners. ‘T’o select a new member of the commission, 
and to give an opportunity for the new appointee to 
become familiar with the case up to date, will, of ne- 
cessity, use up a considerable portion of the time 
allotted for the commission to hear the case and ren- 
der its decision. But delays occasioned by this or 
any other cause may be viewed with composure in 
this country, for the status quo is sufficiently satis- 
factory until a permanent settlement is reached. 


[Continued from page 50 } 


that must prove a valuable addition to their his- 
torical outfit. In the beginner's class in English his- 
tory we use D. C. Heath’s outline maps of England. 
The pupils keep these before them in class to trace 
Roman roads, lines of march, or whatever the lesson 
may suggest. A painted board-map in outline is in- 
valuable for showing varying boundary lines and ac- 
quisition of territory. If, as Miss Thompson would 
say, the history teacher is to be a missionary of cul- 
ture, our schools should be veritable museums. Lan- 
tern slides are of real service; fine editions of histori- 
cal works, like Green’s “History of the English Peo- 
ple,” illustrated, or Walter Dunne’s “British Museum 
Manuscripts,” are a constant pleasure to the pupils; 
material for the source method is indispensable. 
But doubtless most of us feel that it is indeed a far 
road to travel ere we reach the place where our de- 
sires for the history department shall be realized. 

There . is in Newport a subscription library in 
which the high school holds a share. In the free 
library the historical works, about 500 in number, 
are in a room by themselves where the readers have 
access to the shelves and where a progressive libra- 
rian encourages students to make historical excur- 
sions. She has placed conspicuously upon the 
shelves of the children’s room such histories as she 
thinks will interest the younger readers. ‘Teachers 
are not limited in this library in the number of books 
they take out for school use. Much might be said 
concerning the co-operation of schools and public li- 
braries. In a recent number of the Library Journal, 
Henry L. Elmendorf of the Buffalo Public library 
has put clearly and forcefully the Buffalo scheme of 
school and library co-operation. There are three as- 
sistant librarians whose entire time is devoted to the 
school department. Briefly stated, this is the plan: 
the library furnishes to each schoolroom a collection 
of as many volumes as there are pupils in the room. 
These libraries are changed once during the year. 
The books are selected with great care to fit into the 
work of the pupils of the room where they are placed. 
Once a month a librarian visits the school, and thus 
his co-operation withthe teacher is fostered. In ad- 
dition to the loan of the books the Buffalo library 
has undertaken to lend pictures to the schools. 
Their plan of securing the pictures is like that al- 
ready described—they are magazine prints mounted 
on manilla board. These boards are of uniform size, 
and, packed in stout boxes that cost six cents each, 
are distributed among the schools. Such thorough 
co-operation of library and school as Mr. Elmendorf 
describes is as yet an innovation in library work, but 
he tells us that in Buffalo the experiment is an as- 
sured success. 

Just a word as to the use we are able to make of 
our resources. We feel, of course, the severe pres- 
sure caused by prescribed courses of study and col- 
lege requirements. But we have meant that history 
should be a broader subject than any examination 
paper can give evidence of, and we have hoped that 
when, in the pupil’s later life, reference is made to 
Mnglish history, it will recall to his mind something 
quite other than the green book from which his les- 
sons were assigned,or the great maps that were pulled 
down from the walls before his expectant eye as the 
drama of English history was rehearsed before him. 

In one of our history courses five hundred pages 
of collateral reading are required. In another the 
so-called laboratory method is used almost exclu- 
sively. All the books that can be procured illustra- 
tive of the period are placed on a table in the class- 
room, and from these the pupils develop topics as- 
signed, or work up a period that has been given in 
outline in a class lecture. This method has been suc- 
cessful only with those classes that have already com- 
pleted two or more history courses in the high school. 
The pupils of the fourth class take a course In Eng- 
lish history, and here a variety of devices has been 
required to arouse intelligent interest in collateral 
work. For this class, in the room where they study, 
a table has been spread with the good things of his- 
tory-—“English History told by Poets,” young peo- 
ple’s histories, pictures, scrapbooks, biographies, and 
the more interesting of the weightier histories. A 
list of historical fiction is given to the class, and 
sometimes the reading of a certain number of books 
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from this list is required. A record of the books read 
is kept by the teacher. In class special topics are as- 
signed to individuals—a plan that seems to succeed 
in sending the pupils to the history tables. A simple 
device has been used that has lightened the labor of 
the teacher. It is no easy task to carry in mind all 
the special topics that have been assigned, so a secre- 
tary of the class is appointed, who at the beginning 
of the recitation places upon the teacher’s desk a list 
of all topics and exercises due on that day. A his- 
tory scrap-book is being made for the school by the 
teachers and students; history note-books are kept by 
the pupils, in which they make out their bibliog- 
raphies, and to which they add any illustrative 
material they may have. Some of these books are 
most attractive. The classes are encouraged to delve 
among the source books, but of course at that age 
their judgments are too immature to render their 
conclusions of much value. 

It is perhaps apparent that we have sought with 
such means as were at hand to visualize historic facts. 
And though there are everywhere pupils who are not 
responsive, and to whom history must ever remain a 
barren field, yet there are so many who are quickened 
in thought and imagination by the study that there 
is quite enough to stimulate the courage and enthus- 
iasm of the teacher. 


(Connnued from page 51.) 


reply to Superintendent Greenwood’s labored article 
would appear to me to be unnecessary. I regret that 
Superintendent Greenwood did not think it worth while 
to inquire from me concerning these statements, and I 
regret that he has made certain assumptions which I 
think are wholly unnecessary. 

I am glad to say that I am wholly in accord with the 
general tenor of Superintendent Greenwood’s remarks. 
It did seem to me a little strange that he had overlooked 
Worcester,, because the secretary of the state board of 
education of Massachusetts gives Worcester the credit of 
having in the high schools a larger number of pupils in 
proportion to its population than any other city in New 
England. 

I did not in the slightest intend to diminish the force 
of what Superintendent Greenwood said in regard to 
Kansas City. In a paragraph following, I supported the 
principle which he was urging in stating that in Worces- 
ter considerable high school work in elementary form 
has been introduced into the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades of the grammar schools. Let the discussion go 
on, Brother Greenwood, but let us keep it on a profes- 
sional basis. 


Yours very truly, 
Clarence F. Carroll, 
‘Superintendent of Schools, Rochester. 
(Formerly of Worcester.) 


ENGLISH BY THE LABORATORY METHOD. 


BY H. F. KLING, EVANSVILLE, WIS. 


[Read before the Janesville, Wis., Meeting. ] 

The teaching of English in the high school has 
been very unsatisfactory until quite recently. But it 
must be admitted that English can be taught just as 
well as any other subject if it is given the same 
amount of attention. To teach seience successfully, 
there must be a special teacher and a well equipped 
laboratory. To teach history there must be a special 
teacher and a library. To teach Pnglish as it should 
be taught, there must be a special teacher, and a 
good supply of classic literature. 

The teacher must possess natural adaptability and 


special training. A competent teacher is more im-’ 


portant than anything else. The school should own 
at least forty sets of classic selections with thirty 
copies in each set. These will cost on an average 
twenty-five cents per copy or $7.50 per set, or $300 
for a full supply. Then it will cost $40 or $50 a 
year to replace worn out copies. This is for a school 
with an attendance of 100 to 150. In a larger school 
the method will be the same, but the cost will nat- 
urally ibe greater. 

These literary sets should be kept on shelves in a 
case especially prepared for this purpose, and they 
should be classified and grouped by years so that the 
teacher can use them on short notice. The school 
should also furnish paper, pens, penholders, ink, and 
a case with numerous narrow shelves in which each 
pupil has a space for his written exercises, Inetead 


of handing the exercise to the teacher the pupil 

leaves it in this case, the teacher corrects it, and re- 

turns it to the proper space. 

The method indicated above will permit the fol- 
lowing principles to be carried out in the teaching of 
English :— 

1. Standard literature must be studied by every 
pupil during the entire high school course. 

2. Exercises in composition are required of every 
pupil for at least three years in connection with good 
literature. 

3. Every written exercise must be corrected by 
the teacher and rewritten by the pupil. 

The following course is submitted in connection 
with the foregoing principles:— 

General Directions. This is based very largely on 
the report of the committee on college entrance 
requirements. The recitation on Friday of cach 
week is devoted to rhetoricals. This exercise 
consists of carefully prepared essays, declama- 
tions, debates, ete. The class should be divided 
into four groups so that each pupil has one 
rhetorical each school month, or nine each 
school year. Home reading of library books is 
also required, and each pupil is expected to read 
at least one good book each school month or 
nine a year. 

First Year.—Each week: Composition 2, Text- 
book 2, Rhetorical 1. Use some good “HKlementary 
Composition.” Study the following selections in 
class. as basis of composition, literature, etc. 


Scott. Tvanhoe. 

Irving. Tales from the Alhambra. 
Addison. Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice. 
Hawthorne. The Old Manse. 

Poe. The Raven, and other poems. 
Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans. 
Goldsmith. The Deserted Village. 
Tennyson. Enoch Arden. 


Description and narration, oral and written, should 
be the chief aim. Each pupil should be required to 
use the dictionary daily. A study of words should 
be carried on constantly so as to enlarge the pupil’s 
vocabulary. 

Second Year.—Hach week: Composition 2, Text- 
book 2, Rhetorical 1. Study the following selections 
in class as basis of composition, reading, etc. Use 
some good “Rhetoric and Composition.” 


Fiiot. Silas Marner. 
Lowell. Vision of Sir Launfal. 


Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield. 
Shakespeare. Julius Caesar. 


Cooper. The Pilot. 

Scott. Marmion. 

Webster. Bunker Hill, Adams and Jeffer- 
son. 


Shakespeare. As You Like It. 


Homer. The Odyssey, prose, Butcher ‘and 
Tang. 

Homer. The Iliad, prose, Lang, Teak, & 
Meyer. 


Description and narration, oral and written, should 
be continued. The sentence should be studied ecare- 
fully. The teacher should use Kimball’s English 
Sentence. 

Third Year—Each week: Composition 2, Text- 
book 2, Rhetorical 1. Use some good “Rhetoric and 
Composition.” Study the following selections in class 
and base other work on them:— 


Webster. Reply to Hayne. 

Gray. Flegy in Church Yard. 

Carlyle. Essay on Burns. 

Burns. Cotter’s Saturday Night, and 
other poems. 

Dryden. Palamon and Arcite. 

Tennyson. The Princess. 

Macaulay. Frederick the Great. 

Tennyson. Idyls of the King, selections. 


DeQuincey. Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 


Exposition should be an important part of the 
work. The paragraph and the essay should be stud- 
ied constantly. Iditorials on current topies may be 


studied to great advantage, 


}ourth Year,—Each week; Recitation 4, Rhetori- 


GINN & COMPANY'S 


ATHENAEUM PRESS 


HE home office of Ginn & Com. 

PANY, 29 Beacon Street, is on the 

site of the John Hancock Mansion 

House, and is one of the interest- 
ing historical places which strangers usu- 
ally visit. All members of the National 
Educational Association, with their friends, 
will be particularly welcomed during the 
convention week. Competent guides will 
be furnished at any time between 9 A.™. 
and 5 p.m. (except Saturday afternoon), to 
conduct members of the Association and 
their friends to the publishers’ Athenaeum 
Press. This Press (First street, Cambridge) 
is one of the largest printing establish- 
ments in the country. Here all the proc- 
esses of book-making may be seen with 
a minimum expenditure of time and effort. 


GINN-8-COMPANY 
Che Athenaeum Press 


cal 1. Use “History of English Literature.” Study 
the following selections in class:— 
Shakespeare. Macbeth. 


Burke. Conciliation of the Colonies. 
Macaulay. Essay on Milton. 

Milton. L’ Allegro and I] Penseroso. 
Milton. Paradise Lost. 

Byron. Childe Harold. 

Coleridge. The Ancient Mariner. 
Ruskin. Sesame and Lilies. 
Emerson. Fortune of the Republic. 


Each pupil should be required to deliver at least 
three carefully prepared orations during the year. 


CICERO VS. KIKERO. 

My dear Dr. Winship: In a recent numper of the Jour- 
nal I find an article singing the praises of classical 
study “because of the help it gives to the understanding 
of our own tongue” (I quote the idea from memory). 

Now, doubtless, I am a barbarian, a young fossil, an 
individual unappreciative of progress. In fact, it is 
probable that if some bright, modern scholar were to 
read to me in sonorous tones an entire book of Caesar 
or a tome of Cicero, scant indeed would be the number 
of words which I should be able to identify in English, 
on the wing, without taking aim—and by such delay 
lose shot at flocks close following. 

And yet, when I am in swift converse with a group of 
men who are older and know more than I do, the class 
of company wherein one keeps his ears wide open that 
he may learn, they may be using Latin derivatives in 
technical language which outlines some science with 
which I am unfamiliar; using words which, perhaps, I 
never heard before—or any other mortal!—and if the 
subject be not too abstruse and technical I find no diffi- 
culty in comprehending the ideas conveyed. Why? 
Simply because I do at once recognize the parent word 
with its interpretation. The modern English harks back 
to the ancient Latin. The sounding syllables speak 
down the ages and I am—to some extent—instructed. 

Therefore, I rise to ask a question, for further in- 
struction. Assuming that some average modern busi- 
ness man of good education and quite modern Latinity 
is planted in such a group, Does he comprehend the 
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flood of speech as I do, or is he in the situation, prac- 
tically, that I should be when listening to him as he 
reais from Cicero? 

|; was my fortune to be a student in the Roxbury 
Latin school just before the change from the old to the 
new style of pronunciation. So I never had the latter to 


jearn. Two distinguished Harvard professors were 
classmates, too. Both have made their mark in lan- 
euace, since. Big marks, at that. I am not informed 


whether they subsequently followed the new banner, or 
still ight under the old standard. Nevertheless, I ask, 
do you really think I now should be able to handle the 
English language better had I deserted the old ideals 
and talked of Kikero? 
John Preston True. 
Boston. 


SCHOOL TRIPS. 

My dear Mr. Winship: Will there be any official bulle- 
tin or other publication at the meeting of the N. E. A., 
in which would be inserted the notice of my desire to 
confer with teachers and superintendents regarding a 
plan for exchanging accounts of school trips? The plan 
is as follows: In connection with our sixth grade geog- 
raphy, we take the children on a trip to Boston. Prepar- 
atory to the trip, the route is traced on a map of Bos- 


ton, and a great many pictures illustrating the points 
visited are collected. The teachers are preparing a type- 
written account of the journey with a description of the 


points visited. We propose to send this account of the 
irip, together with a map and a complete collection of 
pictures, to teachers who will exchange a similarly writ- 
ten and similarly illustrated account of a trip about their 
city. We want particularly to get into touch with the 
larger and more interesting cities:—New York, Wash- 
ington, New Orleans, Chicago, and the Pacific Coast. 
In addition to the exchange of the account of the trip, I 
am planning an exchange of letters and specimens be- 
iween our pupils and those of other towns. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Frank R. Page. 

[As there is no way to announce as Mr. Page requests, 
the letter is here given. It is to be regretted that it 
could not be in the Convention issue of the Journal of 
Education. ] 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


WALSH'S NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 211 pp. Beautifully bound in 
cloth. Price, 30 cents. 

This arithmetic for the first four grades is, first of all, 
the handsomest primary arithmetic yet made. The 
color, the finish of the cloth, the deep die work of the 
lettering, and the border is something new in its line. 

The make-up of the page keeps up the pace for beauty 
ol setting. About nineteen-twentieths of the book is 
examples and problems, and whatever of information, 
direction, and explanation there is is set off by a type 
border, so as to make it clear, and relieves the page of 
the dead level of figures. 

The great value of the book, however, is not in its 
artistic effect, but in the abundance of examples and 
problems, and in their grading. The grading is as 
smooth as a sand beach, which rises imperceptibly, which 
1s only possible because of the almost limitless supply of 
examples and problems, there being more than 5,000 in 
this book for the first four years, but they are so simple 
and each so slightly more difficult than the last that the 
child gets his practice with number without fatigue or 
confusion. Mr. Walsh is assistant superintendent of 
New York City. 

BRI EF GREEK SYNTAX. By Louis Bevier. New 
York: American Book Company. 108 pp. 
his book of Greek syntax is made for the college pre- 

Paratory courses in Greek. It is prepared to meet an 

obvious necessity in strengthening students in Greek 

Syntax, and making them have a precise and accurate 

knowledge of the fundamental principles of Greek. 

Chere Is much in the grammar beside syntax. This 

book is to accompany the grammar, not displace it; it 


systematizes the rules of syntax, following a logical 
order of the parts of speech, and gives a few pointed 
*xamples to each rule. It is very clear, concise, and 


Complete, and a most helpful book in every way. 

CHILD LITERATURE. For First and Second Grades. 
By Mae Henion Sims. New York: American Book 
Company. 

. This is a book of simple, progressive stories, such as 

mk attractive to children just beginning to read narra- 

‘ve. They are graded well, and made interesting with 

illustrations, The book is evidently prepared with an 

‘iielligent sympathy for children, and a practical ac- 

‘aintance with their mental capacity. 

“RADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By William O. 
rohn, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 264 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

; Chis book makes the facts of hygiene plain, simple, 

k interesting to young people. It is written for the 

. ; re of facts, rather than for the sake of sentiment. It 

aha ae the everyday facts of healthful living, so that 

“hid : ho has studied it will have an intelligent idea of 

to It to S0vern his body, for the purpose of training it 

've its best, and do its best work, Every chapter is 


followed by suggestive 
questions for discus- @ 
sion, and to call atten- 

tion to essential 
things. 


THE REAL DIARY 
OF A REAL BOY, 
By Judge Henry A. 
Shute. Boston: The 
Everett Press. 


Explanatory Appen- 
dix. 154 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 
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COUNT THE DOTS! 


THEN count on 


to supply you with 


Up-to-date, Attractive, and Teachable School Books. 


Few books of the 
year will appeal more 
directly to teachers 
than this delicious lit- 
tle volume, It is delic- 
ious with the frank 


Fourth Edition, with 


e 
RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY ) 


Five and Fight-book Series. 
Il, New Century Readers. A Five XIV. The CANTERBURY CLASSICS 


I. Lights to Literature Readers. A XIII. A First Book in Business Meth- 


ods. By and Brown. 


= of Eight-book Series. (a) Rab and His Friends. 

valuable because the Ill. Dryer’s Series of Rand-McNally (6) Gold Bug. 

boys of thirty-five Geographies. (Three Books.) (c) Cricket on the Hearth. 

years ago are the ma- ’ 

IV. Hewett’s Speller. (d) King of the Golden River. 
(e) Story of a Short Life. 


boy’s diary, written V. 


would be a dreadful 
thing, but this record 


Hewett’s Arithmetics. 


“with a purpose,” VI. Composition and Rhetoric. By (f) 
Kavana and Brarty. 


Alice in Wonderland. 
(g) Treasure Island, Ftc. 


was kept with nomore Vil. Language Through Nature, Liter- XV. NEW SUPPLEMENTARY 
ature, and Art. By Prrpvur READE?sS, 
sca “lickin’ ” 
and Griswovp. (a) Sunbonnet Babies Primer. 
VIII. Hand-Loom Weaving. By Topp. (6) Child’s Garden of Verses. 


ised by ‘his father for 


failure to keep it. e IX. The Rand-McNally Primary 


(c) Four Old Greeks. 


Trusting, however, 

that his father, who Grammar. By Hav. (d) Wings and Stings. 
“forgets everything X. The Rand-McNally Practical (e) Viking Tales. 

but the lickins’,” English Grammar. By Havv. (f) Eskimo Stories. 
bor @ Xi. On Beginning Number Work. By (g) King Arthur. 
writes the day’s OsBORNE. (h) Norse Stories. 
events, and occasion- XII. The Round Rapid Writing Books. (*) Classic Myths. 


ally of his own ambi- , 
tions, with perfect € 
frankness. Certainly 
with no idea of publi- 
eation, for he had for- 
gotten its existence & 
for many years, when, 
having run the gamut 
of Harvard graduate 
(and college mate of 
Roosevelt), lawyer, and & 
judge, he found the 
manuscript. A man of 
the keenest humor, and 
withal of the sturdiest @ 
character, he saw both a 


Etc., Etc. 


Write us a letter of inquiry, and receive in reply 
a letter of information regarding these books. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
Chicago, New York, and London 


its interest and its val- 

ue, and has given it to the world. As an object 
lesson of the development of character, it is worthy of 
study. As a book simply to read, it is the funniest one 
we recall having seen for many years. One of the ele- 
ments of its value is the fact that even the names of the 
people are all genuine, and in the latest edition having, 
as he says, “been neithermobbed nor horsewhipped, nor 
sued nor prosecuted” by “the victims or their friends,” 
he adds a few pages telling who the men of the diary 
were, and who and what the boys and girls he mentions 
are. The book: stands entirely unique, and is plainly 
genuine. The author is Judge Henry A. Shute of the 
municipal court of Exeter, N. H., which place is also the 
scene of the most of the events recorded. And, further, 
we would add that any teacher who neglects to read this 
book has very few dollars, a large idea of the value of a 
dollar, or a small idea of the treat in store. 


WALSH’S NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
Part One, 228 pp., price, 40 cents. Part Two, 275 pp., 
price, 45 cents. By John H. Walsh. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

All that has been said of the beauty of binding and of 
page in regard to the new Primary Arithmetic, by Mr. 
Walsh, is equally applicable to these two grammar grade 
books. These books deserve high praise for the courage 
with which non-essentials are eliminated, but this is not 
the chief virtue, great as it is, for the abundance of ex- 
amples and problems and the gradual increase in diffi- 
culty is the chief attraction. The grading is admirable, 
and the provision for reviews is unprecedented. In Part 
One, for instance, about one-fourth of the pages are de- 
voted to reviews. At the end of each subject there are 
from five to twenty pages of review, and, of course, the 
number of pages increases as the subjects multiply, for 
each includes all the previous subjects. Most of Book. 
Two is given up to higher arithmetic, even introducing 
grammar grade geometry and algebra, so that the course 
is sufficiently enriched to satisfy the higher critics. Mr. 
Walsh is assistant superintendent of New York City. 


MORE RECITATIONS FOR INFANTS. By Lois Bates. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
This is a book of motion plays for kindergartens. The 
subjects are things which the children see out of doors, 
from season to season, and the rhymes about them are 


in words which children use. 
BEGINNING GERMAN. By H. C. Bierwirth, Ph.D., In- 
structor in Harvard College. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. 

This book consists of thirty lessons, with an abstract 
of grammar. In the thirty lessons are taught the prin- 
cipal syntax of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs, 
and a strong and reliable foundation of the language is 
acquired, The work of these thirty lessons is practical 
and concise. 


The abstract of grammar groups the study of the parts 


of speech under type forms, and shows thus how the 
practical German mode of expressions follows its laws 
through all its inflections. This is an abrupt departure 
from the usual method, but it is one to recommend 


highly. 


A SENIOR POETRY BOOK. Edited by H. Peterson, 
LL.D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 272 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is a book for recitations, and as such is edited 
with excellent taste and judgment. The selections are 
genuine poetry, selected from a wide range, well chosen 
in length for memorizing, and they are suitable in all 
respects for the higher grades of secondary schools. 
DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGES. By W. James and A. Mole. New York and 

London: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

This new edition of a most popular dictionary contains 
over 300 pages more than the first, and the greatest care 
has been given to the selection of new words and 
phrases. 

The type is clear and the arrangement concise, while 
all the valuable features pertaining to a book of this 
kind are included in its pages. 

THE OLD CHINA BOOK. By N. Hudson Moore. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Company. Price, $2.00. 
Those interested in hunting for and owning old china 

will be delighted to have upon their library table this 

volume, devoted to the fascination of china collecting. 

Each of its ten chapters is replete with illustrations 
from photographs especially taken for this book from 
rare collections, while the text is well calculated to in- 
spire one toacloser study of this most delightful of 
hobbies. 


From Appleton comes, also, a new edition of Goethe’s 
“Hermann and Dorothea,” edited, with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary, by Professor Arthur H. Palmer of 
Yale. It is beautifully illustrated from photographs, and 
is an excellent copy for use. The price is fifty cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘Rational Method in Reading’’—Fourth Reader. By Ward. 
Price, 54 cents, —“First Days in Number.” By Della Van Amburgh. 
Price, 36 cents. —“ Heroes of Chivalry.” By Louise Maitland. Price, 
50 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“The Merchant of Venice.” Edited by T. M. Parrott.——*Essen- 
tials of German.” By B.J. Vos. Price, 80cents. New York: Henry 


Holt & Co. 

“A History of Roman Literature.” By Harold N, Fowler. Price, 
$1.40. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“A Geography of Commerce.” By John N. Tilden and Albert 
Clarke. Price, $1.25.—" Anthology of English Poetry.” By R.N. 
Whiteford. Price, $1.00. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

“4 Gentleman of the South.” By W.G. Brown. Price, 1.25 ‘Tarr 
& McMurry Geographies—Texas.” By E. G, Littlejohn. Price, 35 
cents. New York: The Macmilian Company, 

“Tales of Wonderland.” By Baumbach, Adapted for American 
children by W.S.M, Silber, Price, #9 centa. New York: A, 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on haying 


Horsford’s 
A 


cid 
Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Cliff Haven, Lake Cham- 
plain. 

July 8-10: Dominion Educational Associa- 
tion, Winnipeg, Man.; W. A. McIntire, 
Winnipeg, secretary. 


July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Swper- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 


October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 


November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


It is announced that the faculty of 
Bowdoin College, at a recent meeting, rec- 
ommended that the Charles Everett 
scholarship, the income of the property 
recently bequeathed to the college and es- 
timated at $600 a year, be assigned to Al- 
gernon S. Dyer, instructor in classics and 
English at Bowdoin. Mr. Dyer gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin in ’91, studied at the 
Harvard Divinity school 1891-92, and 
later took a post-graduate course at the 
University of North Carolina. In 1896 
he received his A. M. from Bowdoin, and 
in the following year he was assistant in 
Latin During the past two years he has 
been instructor in English and classics, 
but will probably resign and accept the 
scholarship for the ensuing year. 

Rev. Howard Gross of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., preached the baccalaureate sermon 
before the graduation class at Hebron 
Academy, June 14. 

Arthur §. Libby, sub-master of the 
Rockland high school, has left for an ex- 
tended stay in Europe. He plans an ex- 
tensive course of study in Paris. 

Burton M. Clough, principal of Liming- 
ton Academy, has been elected principal 
of the Rumford Falls high school. Mr. 
Clough is a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
class 1900. 

President C. L. White delivered the ser- 
mon before the graduating class, Farm- 
ington Normal school, June 7. 

BAR HARBOR. A. M. Thomas, who 
has for the past two years served as prin- 
cipal of the Bar Harbor high school, has 
resigned to accept a position as principal 
of the Higgins Classical Institute of 
Charleston, Me. Mrs. Thomas will be 
preceptress of the school. 

At a meeting of the school board, June 


13, H. Warren Foss was elected principal 
of the high school for the next school 
year. Rather oddly mr. Foss and Mr. 
Thomas change places, as Mr. Foss has 
for some years been principal of the Hig- 
gins Classical Institute at Charleston, to 
which school Mr. Thomas goes to accept 
the position made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Foss. Mr. Foss prefers the 
work in Bar Harbor to that in Charles- 
ton, while it is probable that Mr. Thomas 
makes the change for the reason that 
Mrs. Thomas is offered a position as ma- 
tron at Charleston. 


BATH. Miss Fannie Dunham com- 
pletes, this month, forty years of service 
in the public schools of Bath. Such a long 
term as teacher has seldom, if ever, been 
excelled in the schools of the state. The 
Bath ‘Times says that all her pupils have 
loved and respected her, and that the city 
has not a more faithful or popular 
teacher. The vast influence for good 
which such a woman has exerted cannot 
be measured by the standards of this 
world, and—more the shame—only a pit- 
ifully small measure of the reward she 
has earned will be given her in this life. 


FRYEBURG. B. Walker McKeen was 
elected superintendent of schools for the 
town of Fryeburg at its last annual meet- 
ing. As a young man he taught twenty- 
eight terms of school in this and other 
towns in Maine and New Hampshire, and 
was supervisor of schools four years 
under the old school law, leaving the po- 
sition when he assumed the duties of sec- 
retary of the board of agriculture in 1891. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Professor Henry Jesup, 
from 1877 to 1899 professor of botany in 
Dartmouth College, died June 15. 

He was graduated from Yale in 1847, 
studied at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York city, and was pastor of 
several Congregational churches in Con- 
necticut and in other states. His age 
was seventy-seven years. 


LITTLETON. An innovation for New 
Hampshire schools was the giving of di- 
plomas to twenty-five primary children in 
the Kilburn school, certifying that they 
had satisfactorily done the work of the 
first grade. 


EXETER. The seventh annual contest 
for the Abner L. Merrill prizes at Phillips 
Exeter Academy was held in the chapel 
on the evening of June 15, before a large 
audience. There were twelve contestants. 

The program was as follows: “The 
Princess,” part one, Tennyson, Arthur 
Brook Green, ’03; “Speech of Vindica- 
tion,’ Emmet, Charles Duyden Law, ’(4; 
“King Robert of Sicily,” Longfellow, 
Stuart Chapin Godfrey, ’04; “The Hero- 
ism of the Karly Colonists,’ Rufus 
Choate, Harry Fifield Evans, ’03; “The 
Unknown Speaker,’ Kimber Blaine Fox, 
04; ‘‘Napoleon, the Little,”’ Hugo, Alex- 
ander Charles Nowakoski, ’03; “A Rub-a- 
Dub Agitation,” G. W. Curtis, Charles 
Frederick Moore, ’03; “The Better Part,” 
Booker TT. Washington, Morris Lyon 
Beard, ’03; “The Deathbed of Benedict 
Arnold,” Lippard, Stewart Everett Rowe, 
04; “The Gray Champion,’ Hawthorne, 
Edwin Michael Berolkheimer, ’04; “Rich- 
elieu’s Defense,” Bulwer, Hudson Bridge 
Hastings, ’03; Plea for Intercollegiate 
Football.” original, Karl Frederick Brill, 
03. 

The winners were Karl Frederick Brill, 
703; Charles Dryden Law, ’04, and Stewart 
Everett Rowe, ’04. 

The judges were S. Sidney Smith of 
New York; Dr. William De Witt Hyde, 
president of Bowdoin College, and Charles 
E. Morton of Webster, Mass. 

Mr. Brill, who captured first prize, is a 
very prominent athlete in the school, be- 
ing the captain of the football team and 
the holder of the strength record of the 
academy. This is his second victory in 
the Merrill contest, he having captured 
first prize last year. By virtue of last 
year’s success, he was allowed to compete 
this year only on condition that his se- 
lection should be original. 


PLYMOUTH. The thirty-fourth com- 
mencement of the New Hampshire State 
Normal school was inaugurated June 16 
with the field day events on the campus. 
In the evening the class presented a 
drama, “Breezy Point,” in Music hall. 
The class day exercises were held on the 
normal grounds Wednesday morning and 
in the afternoon the graduating exercises 
of the high school took place, being fol- 
lowed by a reception at Livermore hall 
in the evening. 

The normal commencement exercises, 
as arranged for Thursday afternoon, were 
as follows: — 

Music, Stewartson’s orchestra; prayer, 
the Rev. Frank G. Clark; “Francis Way- 
Jand Parker,” Mary H. O’Dowd; “The 


School and Its Relations to Character 
Building,’ Clara E. Whittemore; music, 
orchestra; “The Physical Sciences for 
Children,’ Cora M. Haseltine; ‘Lan- 
guage Teaching and Real Life,” Nellie S. 
Laughlin; music; “Athletics as an Ele- 
ment in the Training of a Teacher,” Alice 
M Gore; “The Educational Value of 
Manual Training,’ Blanche E. Stedman; 
music. 

The diplomas were conferred by Gov- 
ernor Bachelder upon sixty-four gradu- 
ates, the largest class in the history of the 
school. 

COLEBROOK. graduation of 
thirteen young men and women from Co'e- 
brook Academy occurred at the opera 
house, June 15. 

MERIDEN. Commencement week ex- 
ercises of Kimball Union Academy began 
on Sunday, June 14, with a baccalaureate 
sermon by the local minister, Rev. A. J. 
Bailey, in place of Dr. F. A. Noble, who 
was expected. Monday evening the ex- 
tempore prize speaking took place. 
Ernest E. Just received first prize and 
Miss Alice M. Henderson second. 

LACONIA. The Gale memorial library 
was dedicated and formally turned over 
to the city of Laconia, June 9. It is the 
gift by will of the late Major Napoleon B. 
Gale, and is one of the finest library 
buildings in the state. 

DERRY. The commencement exercises 
at Pinkerton Academy began on Sunday, 
June 14, with a baccalaureate sermon to 
the graduation class by Rev. Charles L. 
Merriam. The Temple quartet of Boston 
and Madeen’s orchestra furnished music 
for the exercises. Seventeen pupils re- 
ceived diplomas. 

MERRIMACK. The closing exercises 
at McGaw Institute, at Reed’s Ferry, oc- 
curred on June 10 with the following pro- 
gram:— 

Overture; “Jolly Robbers,’’ orchestra; 
prayer, the Rev. Samuel Rose; song, “A 
Dream,” Mrs. Jean McQ. Briggs; essay, 
“Daughters of America,’’ Mattie Almira 
Kilborn; essay, “Music,” Flora Estella 
Hill; cornet solo, “Silver Stream,” Ralph 
Holt; address, “Use and Abuse of Individ- 
nality,” the Rev. C. C. Mitchell, pastor of 
the First Free Baptist church of Man- 
chester; seng, “A Madrigal,” Mrs. Jean 
McQ. Briggs; presentation of diplomas, 
Principal D. F. Carpenter; selection, “Bell 
of Bohemia,” orchestra; reception. 

On the same day the annual reunion of 
alumni was held. 

HOLDERNESS. June-.10 was the day 
set apart for the closing exercises of the 
Holderness school for boys. 

The program of the graduating class, 
which took place in the evening, was as 
follows: “The Rhine-Raft Song,” the 
Glee club; ‘“‘Centralization in America,” 
E. Henry Powell; ‘‘Rienzi to the Romans,”’ 
Francis H. Achard; “To Sylvia,” the Glee 
club; “Reply to Mr. Flood,’ Harold A. 
Webster; “Jaffer,” C. Wilder Beckler; 
“Bridal Chorus” (from the Rose Maiden), 
the Glee club; intermission; ‘“The Song of 
the Triton,” the Glee club; “The Unknown 
Speaker,’”’ George D. Luther; “The Res- 
cue,” Albert M. Smith; “Nathan Hale,’ 
Harry W. Porter; “Goodnight, Farewell,”’ 
the Glee club; the awarding of prizes and 
honors; the conferring of diplomas; clos- 
ing service in the chapel. 


VERMONT. 


BENNINGTON. Charles L. Simmons, 
superintendent of schools in Bennington 
for the past two years has been elected 
superintendent at Westfield, Mass., and 
A. W. Varney has been elected superin- 
tendent in his place. 


PROCTOR. A large exhibit of the 
drawing, writing and sewing of the 
graded schools was held the week pre- 
vious to the close of the schools. On the 
last evening of the exhibit there was a 
band concert, at which the teachers sold 
ice cream to raise funds for schoolroom 
decoration. Over four hundred people 
visited the exhibit. 

A new four-room school building is 
being erected for the primary schools. 


MONTPELIER. E. G. Ham has been 
re-elected principal of the Montpelier 
high school at a salary of $1,700. Eight 
teachers in the graded schools have had 
their salaries increased $25 a year, and 
five have received an increase of $50 a 
year. 

BRISTOL. W. H. Botsford has been re- 
elected principal of the Bristol high 
school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTOW. Michael E. Fitzgerald, sub- 
master of the Lawrence school, South 
Boston, is appointed master in the Chris- 
topher Gibson district to succeed the late 
William E. Endicott. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was born in Rockland, 
November 22, 1863, was graduated from 


\ 

the Rockland high school in 1881 ana 
from the Bridgewater Normal school in 
1887. Shortly afterward he was selected 
head master of the Main street grammar 
school at Spencer, and he remained unti| 
1891, when he became head master of the 
Lincoln grammar school at Framingham. 
He then studied law in the office of 
Walter Adams at Framingham and passed 
the bar examination in 1897. He became 
head master of the Emily G. Wetherbee 
grammar school at Lawrence. In 1901 he 
was appointed to the Lawrence school, 
South Boston. He organized the Shurtleff 
vacation school in 1902, and when, that 
fall, educational centres were introduced, 
he was appointed principal of the Bigelow 
educational centre. 


LOWELL. The Lowell training schoo! 
held its graduating exercises June 15, 
when fourteen diplomas were given to the 
class. 

Hon. Charles H. Allen and Professor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh of the University 
of Pennsylvania were the special guests. 

Preceding the exercises in Colonial hall, 
a reception was held in Middlesex hall. 
Those in the receiving party were Miss 
Gertrude Edmund, principal of the school, 
and the speakersvof the evening, Governor 
Allen and Professor Brumbaugh; also Su- 
perintendent A. K. Whitcomb, A. G. 
Swapp, chairman of the training school 
committee, Mrs. Swapp, Drs. Marston and 
Taylor of the school board and Misses 
Merrill, Ewing and Shean of the training 
school faculty. The guests were also pre- 
sented to the graduating teachers, who 
stood in line to receive. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Principal W. F. Gordy 
of the Second north school has been hon- 
ored by the degree of M. A. by Marietta 
College. 

NEW HAVEN. Professor Horace L. 
Wells of Yale, professor of analytical 
chemistry and metallurgy, has _ been 
offered the presidency of a college at Den- 
ver. He is the son of L. S. Wells of New 
Britain. Professor Wells has recent!y 
been elected a member of the National 
Academy of Science. 

GREENVILLE. As a mark of esteem 
and token of their friendship, the teach- 
ers of the Greenville school have pre- 
sented O. L. Judd a handsome mahogany 
chair. Mr. Judd ended his supervision of 
the school June 26, after acting as its 
principal for eight years. 

NORWICH. The vacation school will 
be conducted in the Free Academy for all 
grades of pupils in its near vicinity, be- 
ginning Monday, July 6. A school of two 
rooms will also be opened in the Pear! 
street schoolhouse, West side, for chil- 
dren of kindergarten age and for grades 
one to three or four. Older pupils of the 
West Chelsea district will be welcome at 
the academy. Daily sessions from 9 to 
12 o’clock. 

ANSONIA. The board of education has 
voted to re-engage Arthur D. Call as su- 
perintendent of the public schools for an- 
other school year, at a salary of $2,000. 

TORRINGTON. W. E. Parker, who 
has been the instructor in science and 
mathematics at the high school for the 
last four years, has resigned to become 
the principal of the high school at Sey- 
mour. He is a graduate of the Torring- 
ton high school, class of 1895, and of Wes- 
leyan, class of 1899. 

ROCKVILLE. Principal I. M. Agard of 
the high school received the degree of Ph. 
D., cum laude, at the commencement ex- 
ercises of the University of Wooster, 
Ohio. Principal Agard graduated from 
Monson Academy in 1875, and from Am- 
herst College in 1879, being an honor 
man. In 1884 the degree of M. A. was 
conferred by that college. He has been 
principal of the Rockville school for the 
past fifteen years. 

FARMINGTON. Recent trouble in the 
management of Miss Porter’s school for 
young ladies has culminated in the abso- 
lute withdrawal of Mrs. Mary E. Dow, thie 
principal, and all except three of the 
teachers go with her. Mrs. Dow will go 
to a school at Briarcliff on Hudson. 

NORWICH. Two Norwich pupils of 
the high and grammar schools, respect- 
ively, have won the prizes offered by the 
Colonial Dames to high and grammar 
school scholars in Connecticut for the 
best essay on colonial subjects. The firs! 
prize, $20, to a high school pupil, was won 
by Frederick K. Noyes, by his essay on 
Captain John Smith. The second, $10, to 
a grammar school pupil, went to Miss 
Margaret Marry Murphy, who wrote on 
the “Taking of the Connecticut Charter.” 

MIDDLETOWN. A pleasant feature of 
the class day exercises at the high schoo! 
was the presentation to Vice Principal W. 
¥. Dearborn of a silver loving cup. The 
presentation on behalf of the school was 
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1 Ralph ‘Goss, who ex- 
pressed the regard the pupils 
feli for the vice-principal and 
the regret felt at his resignation from 
the school, Mr. Dearborn is to go to Co- 
jumbia, Where he was recently awarded a 
scholarship. 

)ANIELSON. The school board of Kil- 
lingly yesterday engaged Charles T. Stone 
of Brighton, Me., as principal of the Kil- 
lingly high school, to succeed Robert O. 
-Snall, resigned. Mr. Stone is a graduate 
of Bowdoin College, class of '96, 


‘MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Briarcliff manor on the Hudson is to be 
one of the most noted schools for young 
women in the United States, under the 
direction of Mrs. Dow, who has given to 
the Miss Porter school, of Farmington, 


Conn., an international reputation. Mrs, 
Dow has searcely a rival in this field, ana 
Briarcliff manor is matchless in loca- 
tion. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


WEST CHESTER. J. George Brecht 
of Muncie, county superintendent, and one 
of the best in the state, takes the profes- 
sorship of psychology and pedagogy at 
the West Chester Normal school. Mr. 
Brecht has not sacrificed scholarly tastes 
and studious habits to the details of su- 
pervision. Principal George W. Phillips 
of West Chester has had remarkable suc- 
ecss in tempting the brig’\t young men of 
the state to his school and they have been 
equally fortunate in going into the prin- 
cipalship of other normal schools from 
West Chester. Mr. Brecht is one of his 
best “finds.” 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


DECATUR. Dr. A. R. Taylor and the 
new James Mullikin University were in 
ereat luck to have President Roosevelt 
present to make the address at the dedica- 
tion of the institution on June 4. The 
address was worthy the man, which is 
highest praise. Congratulations are due 
President Taylor. 


MISSOURI. 
JEFFERSON CITY. Lincoln Institute 


recently was favored with a visit from , 


Honorable David B. Cloyd, school visitor 
for the general education board. 

Mr. Cloyd expressed himself as very 
much pleased with the work of the insti- 
tution and heartily congratulated Pres- 
ident Allen upon the eminent success of 
his administration. 

The prospectus of the Summer school 
connected with Lincoln Institute is now 
ready. 

Many teachers and students have al- 
ready signified their intention to. enroll 
i the six weeks’ course beginning June 
2, 1903. 

Aside from the regular department 
work, which will be in the hands of spec- 
ialists, there will be a course of lectures 
on “Political Science,” by Governor Dock- 
ery; and on “Pedagogy” by State Super- 
intendent Carrington. 


PACIFIC STEATS. 
CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. Superintendent J. A. 
roshay has been re-elected for four years 
with his salary increased to $3,600. The 
salaries of the assistant superintendent, 
high school principals and teachers, all 
heads of departments with the general 
understanding that next year will see the 
increase extend to the grade teachers and 
their principals. So the good work goes 
on, 

J. C. Pelton, aged seventy-six, the first 
public school teacher in California, is a 
Sreat-grandson of Joel Pelton, who fired 
the first shot at Bunker Hill and was 
killed by the first British cannon shot. 
His father used to tell with pleasure how 
Cornwallis bowed his head as he passed 
under his extended bayonet at the York- 
‘own surrender. The teachers of Califor- 
nla have often made special contributions 


wed testimonial of their affectionate re- 
"ard, 


Superintendent, principal or book man, 
under middle age, familiar with educa- 
tional books and methods of sale, can 
cas desirable position in long estab- 
‘shed book house in New York city, as 
Must invest some capital 
bbe will be fully secured. Address, 
‘Nergy, care School Journal, 61 East 
Ninth street, New York. 


MISSOURI NOTES. 


[Special to the Journal of Education.] 


There is much talk in some quarters 
about the consolidation of schools. 
Where the attendance is small in several 
adjoining districts it will be economy to 
consolidate the schools into one graded 
schocl as has been done at Mt. Washing- 
ton, Jackson county, and Freeman, Cass 
county. If the schools are large, the con- 
solidation of districts will enable the 
larger district to maintain elementary 
schools at the houses now used, and a 
high school as is done at Hickman Mills, 


Jackson county. Now is a good time to 
consider and discuss this question. The 
last report of the state superintendent 
gives a pretty thorough discussion of it. 

Gustave Lansen, a noted French educa- 
tor, has compared the system of education 
in the United States with that in France 
after a careful inspection of the schools in 
this country. He says that at first glance 
our schools produce the effect of chaos; 
later it is discovered that absolute free- 
dom has been the rule; the federal gov- 
ernment has not interfered; the state hag 
intervened only to secure free education 
and compulsory atténdance; the city, 
town or district has done about as it 
wished. Out of this diversity a general 
system is gradually dveloping. Common 
interests lead to same results. A state 
course of study carefully digested is doing 
much to bring rational order out of what 
has been called chaos. His conclusion is 
that France suffers from what we lack, 
and that to reach the same end the two 
mnust work in opposite directions; we need 
to unify diversity and they need to diver- 
sify unity. 

One of the greatest problems is how to 
provide for the family of the farmer 
proper social and educational advantages. 
The rural mail delivery and telephone 
systems will bring to him some advan- 
tages, but will not give his children that 
companionship and those influences that 
mean so much in modern life. The little 
schoolhouse has ever been tne center of 
community life in pioneer countries. It 
loses its attractions and influences as the 
country develops and grows in wealth and 
population. There must be a larger cen- 
ter, fuller of attractions and radiating 
more elements of culture and refinement, 
Because of this the rural high schoo] has 
become a necessity and the enrichment of 
rural life is the great problem. 

The supreme court has decided that the 
constitution of Missouri requires free 
public schools for all persons between the 
ages of six and twenty years, and that it, 
in no sense, implies a restriction to the 
rudiments of an education, that the word 
“common,” used in connection with the 
schools, has no reference to the kind of 
studies to be taught, that a university 
education cannot be given in the public 
schools, but the legislature has full dis- 
cretion as to what shall be taught within 
the limits of “school education.” All 
Missouri opinions on the subject are in 
line with the Michigan decision, which 
says that there is nothing in our state 
policy, in our state constitution, or in the 
statutes of the state that places any re- 
strietions on branches of knowledge that 
may betaught or grade of instruction 
that may be given, if the voters of the 
district in regular form consent to pay for 
it and raise the taxes for that purpose. 

A newspaper man recently asked two 
well-known educators why it is that so 
few teachers can write good English. He 
declared that he is in a position to know 
whereof he speaks, since he is in constant 
communication with a large number of 
teachers. One attributed the failure to the 
habit of picking choice literature to pieces 
in modern teaching of English. Another 
said that children learn to use good Eng- 
lish much like a boy learns to swim by 
jumping in over his head and doing his 
own paddling. Another said that there 
had really been no systematic teaching of 
language and grammar in the schools 
since 1891, due very largely to the lack of 
unity and harmony in the text-books 
used. 

The question of endorsing certificates 
interests teachers who live in one county 
and teach in another. The law is silent 
on the subject. It, however, fixes a pen- 
alty on county boards of education for 
granting grades not in accordance with 
this provision of law. The law provides 
for three regular county examinations 
each year on questions furnished by the 
state superintendent. Papers written in 
accordance with this provision may be 
forwarded from one county to another 
and re-graded by the county board of edu- 
eation. This is not endorsing a certificate 
directly. It is not endorsing the grad- 
ing of one county board by another. 


Eagle Solid Colored Crayons. 


Whe CRAYONS contain a superior quality of material, and 
are especially adapted for Artistic Colored Work. They are 
bs highly recommended for Colored Map Drawing, Checking, 

etc., and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in every way 
more desirable than water or oil paints. 


They are manufactured in round shape, 3% inches in length, 


and are paper-covered : — 


2701 White 2702 Yellow 
. 2708 Pink 2710 Blue 
2716 Violet 2717 Brick Red 


2725 Terra Sienna 2731 Brown 


6 in a Box, Assorted Colors as may be desired—Trade No. 1700 
—Trade No. 1701 
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2704 Orange 2705 Green 
2712 Red 2714 Brown 
2718 Blue 2720 Black 

2745 Green 


The Eagle Solid -Crayon Holder of highly finished nickel 


No. A—6 inches 


No. B — 4% inches. 


Nos. C and D — 3 inches 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 377-379 B'dway, New York 


lt is accepting papers’ written in 
another county as a basis for granting 
a certificate. County commissioners alone 
cannot do this except in the case of 
special certificate. Regular certificates 
must be issued by authority of the county 
board, 

Never before has there been such a de- 
mand for specially trained teachers. A 
letter asking for a good high school prin- 
cipal contained the following: “We want 
a graduate of the State University, who 
has had experience in teaching from the 
bottom up, do not want one who has been 
out of college long, but want one who is 
up-to-date in all of the new methods. 
He should be a man of good executive 
ability and an organizer.” This shows 
the attitude of the progressive business 
man towards school work. It is to be re- 
gretted that it intimates that one who 
has been out of college long is not up-to- 
date. The writer has doubtless observed 
that some teachers attend summer schools 
and some do not. 

The state superintendent has made an 
aggressive campaign during the past four 
years for a systematic, unified course of 
study for the rural schools; for the teach- 
ing of nature leading to agriculture and 
horticulture; for higher training of teach- 
ers and the encouragement of those who 
wish to make teaching a life work; for 
schocl libraries and supplementary school 
work; for the consolidation of school dis- 
tricts and the establishment of small high 
schools; for the elimination of Nepotism 
and “the pull” in selecting teachers; for 
increase in amount of expenditures for 
school purposes and salaries of teachers, 
and for intelligent and economical expen- 
ditures of school money. He will doubt- 
less continue another four years of cam- 
paign along the same lines and accom- 
plish vastly more. He will try to utilize 
the state’s school exhibit at St. Louis to 
impress the necessity for closer and better 
organization. 


EDUCATING THE FILIPINOS. 


“It is gratifying to note the great prog- 
ress that has been made in the educational 
department of the province during the 
past year. Numerous school buildings 
have been erected in all parts of the 
province, and some municipalities are de- 


serving of special mention for the excel- 
lent buildings constructed. There are in 
the province one high school, thirty-eight 
schools directed by American teachers, in 
which English is taught, six parochial 
schools, and about 700 private schools, in 
which instruction is given in Spanish and 
Bicol. The best of feeling exists between 
the natives and the American residents of 
the province, and it is gratifying to note 
the readiness wih which the people adopt 
new ideas and modern customs,” writes 
A. U. Betts, governor of Albay province, 
Philippine Islands, 
Walter J. Ballard. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1908. 

June 29-August 1: Harvard Medical 
school. Boston, Mass. 

July 1-August 14—University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor. 

July 6-August 14—Harvard Summer 
school at Cambridge, Mass. Address J. L. 
Love, 16 University hall, Cambridge. 

July 6-18—National Summer school at 
San Francisco. Address 8. C. Smith, 321- 
325 Sansome street, San Francisco, Cal. 

July 6-August 15—Cornell University, 
at Ithaca, Address the registrar of Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 6-August 15—Syracuse University, 
at Syracuse. Address secretary of the 
summer school. 

July 6-August 29—Kindergarten train- 
ing school at Grand Rapids, Mich. Ad- 
dress the secretary, Clara Wheeler, 23 
Fountain street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 7-23—Summer School of Theology 
of Harvard University, at Cambridge. 
Address, Rev. Robert S. Morison, Divinity 
library, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 8-August 15--New York University, 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the summer session, University Heights, 
New York city. 

July 8-August 19—Columbia University 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the university, Morningside Heights, New 
York city. 

July 13-August 22: Tufts College, Mass. 
July 13-25—The New School of Methods 

in Public School Music at Boston. Ad- 

dress American Book Company, Music de- 
partment, 100 Washington square, New 

York city. 

July 14-August 11—Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute. Address Dr. William 
A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

At Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 

July 14-21: American Institute of Nor- 
mal Methods. Eastern school, Boston, 
Mass; Western school, Evanston, Ill. 
July 14-August 20—Summer classes for 

the study of English at Fort Edward Col- 

legiate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. H. A. Davidson, 1 Sprague 

place, Albany, N. Y. 

July 21-August 7—Summer School of 
Science for Atlantic Provinces of Canada, 
at Chatham, New Brunswick. Address 
J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 

July 27-August 8—New School of Meth- 
ods in Public School Music at Chicago. 
Address Mary Reid Pierce, 512-531 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. 


WANTED 


Two gentlemen, teachers preferred, to introduce 
the Encyclopedia Americana to select lists of 
likely purchasers in New England, during the sum- 
mer months. Apply personally or by letter to 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
Compiling Dept., 
120 BoYLsTON St., BOSTON. 


See advertisements in this paper in issues June 
ll and 18, and July 2. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The inauguration of Dr. Finley as pres- 
ident of the College of the City of New 
York is announced for October 1. 

Professor William Foster, secretary of 
the Yale law school, has sent in his resig- 
nation to take effect August 1, on account 
of the ill health of his wife. Professor 
Foster has been an instructor and secre- 
tary of the school for four years. He was 
graduated with honors from the law 
school in 1894, shortly after which he was 
made a member of the faculty. He was 
instructor in jurisprudence and on con- 
tracts, having the seniors in the former 
and several classes in the latter study. 
While a student in the law school he won 
the John Addison Porter prize open to 
the students in all the departments in the 
university. This prize is one of the most 
honored at Yale, and as it is open to all 
students, the winning of it is considered 
one of the great honors of a Yale course. 

At the alumni dinner at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, June 25, a memorial window was 
presented by Sarah Orne Jewett, in mem- 
ory of her father. President Hyde, in 
speaking of the giver, said that Bowdoin 
claims but one daughter, and that is 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Dr. George Lewis of South Berwick 
made the presentation of this window in 
behalf of Miss Jewett. He said that the 
window was in memory of Dr. Theodore 
H. Jewett of the class of ’34. The win- 
dow, Dr. Lewis said, Miss Jewett desired 
to be known as the “doctor’s window.” 
It is of a beautiful design and bears upon 
it the four words typifying the essential 
qualities of the ideal practitioner. They 
are: “Learning, Sagacity, Humanity and 
Probity.” The window is the work of 
Mrs. Sarah Whitman of Boston. Profes- 
sor Henry L. Chapman was called upon 
by President Hyde to accept this gift in 
behalf of the college. 

Co-education is at an end in Middlebury 
College. The charter has been granted 
and the trustees have established a 
woman’s college, leaving Middlebury Col- 
lege as it was prior to 1883—a men’s col- 
lege. It is probable that both colleges 
will be under the same faculty for the 
present, but they are distinct institutions, 
and while this temporary union exists the 
end in view is the total separation of the 
two institutions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BOSTON. 


{t is quite unusual to find an issue of 
a magazine so timely and at the same 
time of so permanent value as the June 
number of the Journal of Geography, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany of Chicago and New York. This is 
a “Special Boston Number” in honor of 


the National Educational Association, 
which is now meeting, 15,000 strong, in the 
historic city, and it is devoted to the 
geography of Boston and vicinity. While 
this particular issue will appeal first o 
all to the people of Boston and the thou- 
sands of teachers who congregate there 
in July, it will interest every one who 
wants to know more of the geography, 
the history, and the modern development 
of this New England city and its en- 
virons. 

Among the leading articles are: ‘‘The 
Geographical Features of Boston and 
Vicinity,” by George H. Barton, president 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club; “Ex- 
cursions in and Around Boston,” by 
Charles F. King, of the Dearborn school, 
Boston; “The Boston Park System,” by 
Arthur A. Shurtleff of Boston; “Boston, a 
Center of Industry,” by Philip Emerson, 
of the Cobbett school, Lynn, Mass.; and 
“The Geographical Development of Bos- 
ton,” by F. P. Gulliver of St. Mark’s 
school, Southboro, Mass. 

Richard E. Dodge, professor of geog- 
raphy in the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, has prepared a fascinating ar- 
ticle, “Approaching Boston,’ which de- 
scribes to the traveler the geographical 
features of the landscape as he ap- 
proaches the city from the east, north, 
west or south. There is also “Boston in 
1810,” taken from the American Gazetteer 
compiled by Jedidiah Morse, and a se- 
lected bibliography of Boston and vicin- 
ity, compiled by the Teachers’ Geography 
Club of Boston. 


Pretty Teeth in a Good Mouth are like 
jewels well set. Our best men and women 
have made Sozodont the standard. 


Free Text-Book School Boards 
CANNOT AFFORD 


Size of Business : 


16592 


1893 


1894 


to ignore the great economical merits of the ‘* HOLDEN SYSTEI FOR PRESERY- 


ING BOOKS,”’ which makes the books last 50 to 100 per cent. longer, and 


1900 


1895 
1896 keeps them cleaner, at an expense of only about 3 per cent.! 
1897 
1898 We send samples and full information free if you name 
The growth of business has been 


1901 remarkable proof of 


1902 all we claim, 


Millions of HOLDEN BOOK COVERS and Thousands of Dozens of HOLDEN’S QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL in 


use in the Public Schools of the United States. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—tThe current July issue of the Atlantic 
is Jargely a California number, and con- 
tains a brilliant group of articles which 
will engage the attention of all readers. 
Herbert Bashford, editor of The Literary 
West, opens the Atlantic with a thought- 
ful paper on “The Literary Development 
of the Pacific Coast’; President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University 
writes upon “The Voice of the Scholar’; 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cali- 
fornia University treats ‘A National Type 
of Culture,” and Professor Gayley fur- 
nishes an important paper entitled, 
“What is Comparative Literature?” Ethel 
J. Hussey, in “Life at a Mountain Obser- 
vatory,” describes the great Lick astro- 
nomical settlement, its wonders and uses, 
Jack London contributes an historical 
sketch: “The Gold-Hunters of the North’’; 
and Mary Austin and Mabel Clare Craft 
contribute typical Western stories. On 
natural history subjects, John Muir 
writes a characteristic article apropos of 
of Professor Sargent’s monumental Amer- 
ican Silva, and Bradford Torrey describes 
some adventures and discoveries among 
Western birds. Other contributions of 
interest are W. H. Burnham’s article on 
“The Principles of Public School Admin- 
istration,” and Matthew Elting Hanna’s 
paper upon “The First Year of Cuban 
Self-Government.” “Recent Books of 
Travel,” William M. Salter’s paper upon 
Chadwick’s Memoir of William Ellery 
Channing, “Books New and Old,” and 
other reviews are distinctly literary. 
Poetry by Mabel Earle, Charles Keeler, 
Rebecca Foote, and Clarence Urmy, and a 
lively Contributors’ Club complete the 
number. 


—The July Century is distinctively a 
fiction number. Easily first in interest 
is Homer B. Hulbert’s “The Sign of the 
Jumna.”’ John Luther Long’s “The 
Siren” has the flavor of the sea. ‘‘Mah- 
moud Pasha of the D. P. W.” is the title 
of an Egyptian and English story by 
Frederic Courtland Penfield. Other fic- 
tion includes: “A Lost Story,” a post- 
humous work by Frank Norris, author of 
“The Octopus’’; Margaret Sutton Briscoe’s 
“Red Tassels,” Will N. Harben’s “A Ques- 
tion of Valor,” Philip Berrill Mighels’s 
“A Forty-Horse-Power Stratagem,”’ and 
more chapters of Richard Whiteing’s 
“The Yellow Van.” Edwin L. Sabin con- 
tinues his charming series on the life of 
the American village boy, this month 
sketching “A Boy’s Loves.” The July 
issue brings, too, the long expected “Un- 
published Letters by Sir Walter Scott,’ 
edited by Horace P. Hutchinson, with 
notes by Mrs. Mary Anne Watts Hughes, 
to whom the letters were written. Dr. 
William Hayes Ward answers the ques- 
tion asked by so many since a recent let- 
ter of the Emperor William, ‘“‘Who Was 
Hammurabi?” Hermann Klein’s ‘‘Mod- 
ern Musical Celebrities” gives pleasant 
behind-the-scenes glimpses of Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, Tamagno, Lassalle, 
Augustus Harris and Mme. Nordica. In 
the line of verse the July Century has 
Edwin Markham and John Burroughs 
among the contributors. Edwin Mark- 
ham’s “At Friends with Life” is a reverie 
for every day of the summer, while John 
Burroughs sings of “The Indigo-Bird.” 
Other verse is from the pens of Josephine 
Daskam, “Songs of iseult Deserted”: 
Marian Warner Wildman, “Not His the 
Silence”; Ruth McEnery Stuart, “Planta- 
tion Hoe Song”; Augusta Kortrecht, Wal- 


ter Larned, Amos R. Wells, and Edwin L. 
Sabin. 


—Biography, criticism, poetry, parody, 
and comment on current phases of life 
and letters are all represented in full 


measure in the July Critic. Among the 
longer articles the most important are 
Francis Grierson’s paper on ‘Alexandre 
Dumas,” Francis Gribble’s semi-biograph- 
ical and semi-critical study of ‘The 
Novels of Lord Lytton,’”’ and Miss Jean- 
nette L. Gilder’s review of the career of 
Goschen, the famous publisher of Goethe's 
and Schiller’s works. Another article 
which bids fair to attract notice is Pro- 
fessor Henry Davies’s “The Stage as a 
Moral Institution.” 

Among the illustrated articles which 
enliven the current number of The Critic, 
the most significant is William Henry 
Shelton’s “Artist Life in New York in the 
Days of ‘Oliver Horn.’ ”’ 

Mr. Shelton’s paper is followed by the 
continuation of Charles Hemstreet’s ‘“Lit- 
erary Landmarks of New York,” which 
have been a feature of the Critic for sev- 
eral months past, and which are now 
nearing completion. The present instal- 
ment brings this narrative account down 
to the time of Greeley, Bayard Taylor, and 
the early struggles of Richard Henry 
Stoddard, the last among whom has but 
recently rejoined his contemporaries. 

Among the several short papers which 
diversify the contents of the July number 
of the Critic are “Thackeray’s Kindness 
to Children,” by Mrs. Mary King Clarke; 
“Theophile Gautier, Colorist,” by Profes- 
sor Frederic Cesar de Sumicnrast; ‘A 
Layman’s Flyer in Old Prints,” by Ran- 
dall Blackshaw, and “Certain Overlooked 
Phases of American Life,” by M. H. 
Vorse. In addition are a series of ‘Let- 
ters to a Young Writer,” giving wise and 
witty counsel to beginners, and Miss 
Grace E. Martin’s clever parodies on 
Henry Seton Merriman and William 
Dean Howells. Reviews of current novels 
by James E. Routh, Jr., and of recent 


books of poetry by Miss Edith M.” 


Thomas, complete the contents of a num- 
ber which is, as usual, prefaced by an apt 
and pithy “Lounger” illustrated by nu- 
merous portraits of those in the public 
eye. 

—For the long, warm days, on the 
sands, by the lake, in the country, good 
St. Nicholas has provided a notably rich 
and full July issue to please the girls and 
boys in many lands. It is unusually rich 
in interesting and valuable articles, not 
strictly stories: ‘An Indian Village,” by 
Julian ‘Ralph, lately passed away; “The 
Origin of Our Flag,” by Parmalee Mc- 
Fadden, giving some valuable unfamiliar 
facts; “Some Ancient Fleets,” by Fanny 
Gwen Ford; “Buenos Aires, the Greatest 
City South of the Equator,” by 4G. 
M. L. Brown; “A Four-Thousand-Mile 
Race,” by Louis Weickum, ‘illustrated by 
the author’s own sketches and pictures, 
which no boy can afford to miss. 


—There was recently established in 
New York a “Society of Educational Re- 
search,” which is likely to exercise a 


powerful influence on future educational 
theory and method in America. Dr. J. 
M. Rice contributes to the July-September 
Forum a statement of the problems which 


brought this society into existence, and a. 


sketch of the investigations which it is 
undertaking and is about to undertake. 


A man never knows what a conscience 
he has until askeu to tell a lie to shield 
someone he never liked very well any- 
way.—Atchison Globe, 


CAPE COD PILGRIM MEMORIAL ASSO. 
CIATION. 


It is proposed to erect at Provincetown, 
Mass., in whose harbor the ‘‘Mayflower’’ 
found a safe haven after its long and 
tempestuous voyage, a suitable monu- 
ment to commemorate this arrival, and 
the writing and adoption by the Pilgrim 
Fathers of the immortal compact of civil 
government in the cabin of the May- 
flower. This, as Professor Fiske ex- 
presses it, is one of the great beacon 
lights, one of the great historic facts that 
ought to be put side by side with the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, and one 
of the very important events which has 
not up to this time received the historical 
recognition which its significance war- 
rants, 

Near the extreme point of Cape Cod in 
the center of Provincetown is High Pole 
hill, one of the highest points of land 
upon the Cape, and this site for the me- 
morial, with land surrounding it, has 
been given by Provincetown to the Asso- 
ciation. It is proposed to erect upon the 
summit of this hill a column of stone at 
least 200 feet high. 

In view of the fact that the govern- 
ment has frequently appropriated money 
to mark battlefields, it is believed that 
Congress will join in commemorating the 
spot where the Pilgrims saw the first 
land, and close to which the “cabin com- 
pact” was formed. A bill is pending ap- 
propriating $40,000 as a part contribution 
on condition that an equal amount be 
raised from other sources. The legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts has appropriated 
$25,000. 

Nearly half of the $25,000 to be raised 
by the Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial Asso- 
ciation is already in hand, and $10,000 
would about complete the sum and per- 
mit the corner stone of the memorial to 
be laid in about twelve months. 

Patriotic societies actively participating 
in raising subscriptions may send a stone 
from some historic spot in their town or 
state, one side of which they will have 
had finished off and suitably inscribed as 
coming from’ said historic spot and 
society. 

Each person contributing one dollar or 
more receives a life membership certifi- 
cate representing the Mayflower entering 
Provincetown harbor. 

Every contribution will be acknow!l- 
edged as received and credit given in Cape 
Cod papers. Communications may be 
sent, and further information obtained at 
the office of the president, Room 441, 53 
State street, Boston. 


RUEL H. FLETCHER. 


Cambridge has a grammar principal, 
Ruel H. Fletcher of the Thorndike school, 
who has been in the same position for 
forty-six years. Two grammar _ school 
principals have retired within a few 
years, one of whom had been in the same 
position longer than Mr. Fletcher, and 
the other had been teaching for more 
years. No other city of its size has been 
so loyal to its long-time teachers, 


The Meneely Bell company has _ re- 
ceived for recasting an old bell made by 
Paul Revere, whose famous ride over 4 
century ago is known by heart by every 
bright school boy and girl, and has been 
recited hundreds of thousands of times. 
It may not be generally known that 
Revere was one of the first bell foundry- 
men in this country. This bell hung in 
the tower of a church at Leominster, 
Mass., which was recently destroyed by 
fire.—Troy, N, Y. Press. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

History of Roman 
Autobiography of Joseph LeConte.................. 
‘The Story of a Grain of Wheat................... cove 
Heroes Of 
The OF VORICE . 
Essentials Of GOrMAN, 
varr & McMurry’s Geographies—Texas............. 
virst Lessons in United States History......... ..... 
\ Geography of Commerce.............. Tilden 
\nthology of English 
Paris Amuaes 
Cap'n Simeon’S StOre, 
Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Problem. 

introduction to the Study of Textile Designs.. ar 
The Arts in Barly 
iducational Systems of Great Britain and Ireland 
, Rose of a Hundred Leaves 


A Publisher. Pri ce 
Fowler D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. $1.40 
Armes “ “ “ 1.25 
Edgar “ “ “ “ 1.00 
Van Amburgh Silver, Burdett & Co., 
War “ “ “ “ 54 

y Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Parrott (Ed.) Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 


Baumbach A. Lovell & Co. a 
Brown The Macmillan Company, hd 

“ “ ‘ “ 

& Clarke B. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 1 
Whiteford “ 1 
Smith Funk & 1 
Wasson Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1 
Adams as se 1 
Billings “ bed 4 
Alden Lothrop Publishing Co., “ 
Barker E. P. Dutton, 
Brown “ 


Balfour Henry Frowde, London. 
Karr Dodd, Mead & Co., N.Y. 


Bennett McClure, Phillips & Co., “ 
Carman L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Channing Ginn & Co., at 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


MORE SPECIAL WANTS JUST NOW. 


1. A woman to combine work of penere nursing of students and physical training of girls in a State 


Normal School. If she has a medica 
trainer, salary of $1200 paid at start. 


education plus graduation as a nurse and graduation as a physical 


2. Supervisor of Primary grades. Must be a college graduate. #800—$1,000. 


3. Manual 7th—l0th grades. Liberal salary 


teachers, at various sa 
5 Commercial teachers can be p 


will realize that this isa busy place. 


to the right man. 20 other manual training 


ries; the pon the demand. 
: aced within a week, if they are suitably prepared and have gumption. 
= 100 grade teachers at $400 to $40, for places that used to pay $350 to $400 $150 


These are all real vacancies, which we have been asked to fill. 


and will soun have to pay 
Come and see us if you can, and you 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : : : 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY  Schoois tnd Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tse Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


schools, and families, Advises parents about sch 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
ools. WM. oO. phat, Manager. 


\ with good general education wanted for department work in Hi 
P ECIALISTS Scheols, Normal Schools, Preparatory rR ng and Colleges - 
other and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
%60 to per month they can teach some a 
drawing. For further information, address 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


caus in the percentage of its candidates placed because it studies each candidate’s record. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. M, C. A. Blog., Portland, Me. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(H) Allentown, Pa. 


OLDEST WEST OF THE HUDSON. 
Operates in every State. Successful teachers 
seeking positions or promotion are wanted 
immediately for fail vacancies. Manual tree. 


Teachers Wanted. . 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’a’R. 


TESACHGRS WANTSD. 


E need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
year than ever before, Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, % GRAHAM, Mere 


MISS PECK SAILS. 


MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING EXPEDITION OFF FOR MT. 
SORATA. 


The Panama liner Seguranca, which 
sailed June 16, had on board as passen- 
gers the mountain-climbing expedition, 
headed by Miss Annie S. Peck, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduate, who hopes 
to climb Mt. Sorata, the Andean peak, 
which is supposed to be the highest ele- 
vation on the earth. In the party are 
President Tight of the University of New 
Mexico and Antoine Maquiguaz, who was 
the chief guide in the Andes with the ex- 
peditions of the Duke of Abruzzi and Sir 
Martin Conway. 

Miss Peck and her party hope to reach 
Mollendo, Peru, before the middle of July, 
anid from that point they will go overland 
to Arequipa, where the Harvard observa- 
tory is located, standing on an elevation 
something more than 7,000 feet above the 
sea level. The party will remain here a 
week and will make an effort to climb El 
Misti. This will be done more for prac- 
tice than for any scientific discoveries 
that they hope to make. From this point 
they will proceed to Lake Titicaca, which 
is close by Sorata, and above which that 
great peak towers. When the ascent of 
this will commence depends entirely upon 
climatie conditions. 

Miss Peck has had the expedition 
equipped to provide as near as possible 
for every obstacle that was met with by 
former climbers who attempted this peak. 
In the equipment are five oxygen tanks, 
that is, one for each member of the party, 
and one extra reserve tank. These are 
made of rubber, arranged so that they are 
worn over the shoulders just as soldiers 
carry blankets on forced marches, Each 
one of the tanks has a capacity of ten 
gallons, and to each is attached a rubber 
tube fitted with an inhaler, by means of 
Which the gas is to be taken when re- 
quired. The oxygen will be manufactured 
by Dr. Tight, who will have with him a 
complete manufacturing apparatus. 

On the advice of Professor Bailey of 
Harvard the party will depend for food 
principally on parched maize and native 
wine. They will have, however, a consid- 
‘rable supply of condensed foods, includ- 
ing herbswurst, the food of the German 
irmy, 


The “Holden System for Preserving 
books” effects such economy and in- 
creased cleanliness in the schools, it is 
“mall wonder that it is universally so 
popular wherever adopted. It goes hand 


hand with Free Text-Books, 


x 


VERMONT IS POPULAR. 


This is Vermont’s year and thousands 
of visitors who have sought its hillsides 
and valleys and the picturesque shores of 
its beautiful lakes have found that it is 
a delightfully attractive place for spend- 
ing the summer vacation. The scenic 
beauties of the state, its attractions for 
the lover of outdoor sport and its health 
giving advantages should appeal to every 
person who has not yet made up his mind 
where to go. 

In “Summer Homes” the story of Ver- 
mont’s attractions is charmingly told, 
with bright bits of descriptive and many 
fine half-tone pictures of the mountain re- 
gions and Mt. Mansfield, of the Mississ- 
quoi, Winooski, White river and West 
river valleys and of Lake Champlain and 
its famous shores and islands. 

The book gives information concerning 
railroad routes, excursion rates, accom- 
modations for summer visitors in all sec- 
tions, with rates of board, and T. H. Han- 
ley, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont railway, 
360 Washington street, Boston, will mail 
it for four-cent stamp. 


VARIETIES. 
Aunt Jane (to Boopy, who has had a 
fall) —“Oh, I wouldn’t cry, Bobby.” 
Bobby—“Of course you wouldn't; and I 
wouldn’t cry if you fell down. But what's 
that to do with the question?” 


“How do your people here stand on the 
question of internal improvements? 


asked the congressman, who was around 
feeling the pulse of his constituents. 
“Well,” replied the influential grocer of 


the village, scratching his chin, “I guess 


they’re in favor of ’em. I’m sellin’ more 
of these new kinds of breakfast food this 
year than I ever did before.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES °c: 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper ian. 
SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. 


PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott 
LOB ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


C. A. scott Bra 
= eacon § oston. 
Y.M.C. A. Bldg., 
Send for Angeles. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TRAOHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. | 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO, 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BLpa. 


We should be pleased 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moinss, Iowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. e 


- Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, 61 E, 9th St,. New York. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAD 
(26th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 


Teachers Want 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 
A flourishing and successful school in the Middle 
States. An unusual for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day pestis college aflili- 
ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29.A Beacon St. BOSTON, MASS. 


pp corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention Journal of Education, 


Educational Press Association of America. 
March 1, 1903. 


OFFICERS. 
President—C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice- President—C. M. Parker, Taylorsville, Ill, 
Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Jobn MacDonald, Topeka, Kans. 
Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Columbus, O.; 
Ossian H. Lang, New York, N. Y. 


Paper. MEMBERS. Post-o 4 
American Education............. Aibany, N. Y. 
AwmericanJournal of Education.. Milwaukee, Wis, 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Teacher...............- Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Educator-Journal ............... Indianapolis, Ind, 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, la, 
Journal of Education...........- Boston, Mass. 
Louisiana School Review........ Natchitoches La. 
Michigan Schoo) Moderator. .... Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools...... ......+++ Des Moines, Ia. 
Mississippi School Journal...... Jackson, Miss. 
Missouri School Journal... ...... Jefferson ( ity, Mo, 
Nebraska Teacher ............... Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,.......--++++++ Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education............+. Boston, Mass. 
Primary School........-..+++++++ New York, N.Y. 
Schoo] 
School and Home Education .... Bloomington, IL. 
School Education ...........+... Minneapolis,Minn, 


School Journal .................. New York, N. Y. 
School News & Practical Educator.. Taylorsville, Il, 


Southern School Journal ....... Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute....... ee New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal..........-- Austin, Texas. 
Virginia School Journal......... Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas, 
Western Milwaukee, Wir 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LVIII.—-No. 2. 


JUKES-EDW ARDS | 


By A. E. WINSHIP, Litt. D. 
Editor New England Journal of Education 


12mo. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


HIS is one of the greatest educational studies ever published. Every teacher 
minister, statesman, and philanthropist should read it. 
The descendants of Jonathan Edwards are contrasted with the infamous 


“Jukes” family of degenerates. 


Shiftlessness, ignorance, and neglect have given 


to the world a family of 1,200 paupers, criminals, invalids, and imbeciles, costing 
the State in crime and pauperism $1,250,000 ; while a high original purpose, 
good surroundings, and good education have given to the world a family of 


1,400 of the “world’s noblemen.” 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Jukes-KEdwards” is an excellent book, and would 
prove a strong influence for social and moral reform 
wherever it may be read. 


DR. SAMUEL HAMILTON, Braddock, Pa.— 
The story is one that tel/s, and the book ought to be 
read by every parent as well as every citizen. 


SUPT. JOHN MORROW, Allegheny City, Pa.— 
would like to see all our teacners and pareuts read 
Jukes -Ed wards,” 


SUPT. C. A. BABCOCK, Oil City, Pa.—lt 
seems to me that 1t would be a good plan to have 
some one read a review of *‘Jukes-Edwards” before 
every Institute in the State, or in as many as pos- 
sible. The facts in the book should be known by 
every one, 


SUPT. E. MACKEY, Reading, Pa.—I have used 
*“Jukes-Edwards” in my Normal Class, and I would 
be glad to see a copy of it in the hands of every 
teacher. 

From THE PICAYUNE, New Orleans, La.— 
The moral is obvious, and it is emphatically as- 
serted. 

From THE RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE, 
Dayton, Ohio.— * * * The book should_be read 
by every minister, teacher, and parent. 


From THE HEIDELBERG TEACHER, 
Philadelphia, Pa.— One of the most intensely inter- 
esting books we have ever read, setting forth the 
constructive force of training and environment, and 
the destructive force of idleness and vulgarity. The 
Jukes family offers a good illustration of degener- 
acy, while a study of the Edwards family presents 
a cheery, comforting, and convincing contrast. The 
biographical details given add attractiveness and 
value to the book that cannot fail to inspire numer- 
ous sermons and abundant food for thought to 
parents. 

LUCIA AMES MEAD, in Boston Transcript.— 
Never was there more conclusive evidence of the 
results of early nurture in virtue than in the 1,400 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards, . «eee 
only have these cost the State nothing beyond their 
public school training, but their contribution to 
American life has been great and continuous. 


From THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. — He 
gives the maxims by which the famous divi e (Jon- 
athan Kdwards) shaped his life, relates his manner 
of training nis eleven children, and shows & gene- 
alogy without the name of a single degenerate (and 
but one that needs an apology, Aaron Burr). 


From THE ARGONAUT, San Francisco,Cal.— 
Forcible arguments for mental and moral training. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 


UNIQUE IDEA 


REAL 


IN 
JOURNALISM 


NEWSPAPER 


FOR 


SCHOOL USE 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 


ADDITIONAL 


STEAM POWER 


FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Illustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue LittLe 
Curonicce as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, “‘ Suggestions nthe Use 


Samples free. 


of Current Events in Teaching.” 


Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tue Lirtte Curonicre in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 


who are now using ‘it. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New England Agents. 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


ILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


will hold OPEN HOUSE at their 
New Boston Office, 120 Boylston Street, 


During the Sessions of the N. E. A., JULY 6-10, 1903. 


~ 


All kindergartners, teachers, and friends in general, are invited. 
Each visitor will be presented with a souvenir. 


packed in cases. 
_.. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
" BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


4 School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


HARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building, Sum. 
mer sessions. Catalogue‘and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE,, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS, 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught read /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, Cu1Lp Stupy or THE CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely aor: 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 


with attractive board binding, making a valual 


tary reading. 


Boards, [lustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
378 Wabash Ave. 


attractively 


»le addition to ony liek of books for supplemen- 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


A GOOD THING. 


Ube : 
BostonBinder 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


=== Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION in book fcrm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘‘ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
| JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


UNIVERSE 
COMPANY 


New York. v 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL. Establishe 
for theadvancement of art education, and trair.- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. Forcircular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Bastion 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial! attention is callec 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENKY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes.. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvorn, A.M, 
ITATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For TT address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frrokeuro, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Princival. 


gee» LEOTURKRS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGrnoy, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 


| 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 


New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
“Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.56 
ISAACSPITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square N, Y. 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Henry G. Williams, A.M., 
Dean State Normal College, Ohio University, Athens, O. 


HIS BOOK is now in its third edition, and has 
| been adopted by many High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Colleges. It is just the book for 
teachers and those who wish to study out the subject 
at home. It is the teacher’s handbook on the sub- 
jects of Psychology, Methodology, and History of 
Edueation. 151 pages, beautifully printed, and ele- 
gantly bound in cloth ; price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Mensuration Made Easy. 


By the same author; contains over 300 formulas 
clearly worked out, besides many classified prob- 
Jems. Only 10 cents, postpaid, 


Didactic Outlines in English Grammar. 


By the same author ; contains outiines on Infin- 
itives, Participles, Abridgment, Case Constructions. 
History of the English Language, Etymology, etc, 
Just the book for teachers. Only 10 cents, postpaid. 


The author of these books also publishes THE 
OHIO TEACHER, the leading educational journal 
of Ohio, now in its 23rd year; 12 numbers per year; 
price, only 76 cents a year, Send for sample copy. 

Outlines of Psychology and TEACHER, 
both for $1.35, postpaid. Address all orders to 

HENRY G. WILLIAMS, ATHENS, OHIO, 
Dean Normal College, Ohio University. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Ji uRNAL or Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u: ,on a postal card, the name anp 
address tor hich he would like the paper sen 
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